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With this issue we are embarking upon a new 
’visual’ look -- that is, a greater commitment to the 
power of visual imagery to stand on its own and 
communicate ideas and feelings with strength. We 
believe that the power of visual imagery has been 
traditionally underrated by radical publications. So, 
we are attempting to redress this imbalance and 
hope that you will understand and enjoy our new 
look as it evolves over time. 


..his issue was supposed to be about ’’coping". However, because of the variety of fine articles we 

received, including two challenging contributions to the "ecology debate" by ecofeminist, Janet Biehl and social ecologist, Murray Bookchin, 
this issue isn’t exactly on topic. This issue is more of an oxamplG of coping. Members of the collective have had many life crises to contend 
with as exemplified by the interview with collective member, Robyn Turney, on coping with gay grief, as, we re sure, have many of you. 
These are not easy times. So, if we’re slow to respond to letters, or requests, or to publish, there are reasons. 

"Just barely coping" is the best way to describe our financial situation, so we have decided to change our subscription rate from 6 issues 
for $7.50 to 4 issues for $7.50 (which is what a lot of people seem to think it is anyway). We will continue to send reduced subscriptions to 
those who can’t afford the current rate, and, of course, we will still send free issues to prisoners and psychiatric inmates.^ Because of the 
threatened loss of preferential mailing rates for Canadian magazines currently being discussed in the Canadian/U.S. "free" trade talks, we 
may be in a more precarious position yet. So, if any of you can help out with a donation, or getting a friend or library to subscribe, asking a 
bookstore to carry us, distributing KIO yourself, or suggesting that someone advertise in our pages, it would help us a lot. In fact, it is only 
because of the mutual aid extended to us by many of you that we have been able to survive to our sixth anniversary. We continue to need 
your help as we hope you continue to want, and need, to hear all of our voices. 
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ARE FIGHTING BACK 


The following is an edited interview 
with Afua Cooper, a dub poet from Ja¬ 
maica currently living in Toronto. She is 
the author of Breaking Chains, a book of 
poetry, and has appeared on the album, 
Woman Talk and on the cassette. Poetry 
is Not a Luxury. The interview was con¬ 
ducted by Patrick Andrade. 

Afua: In Jamaica, the way people react to 
feminism generally, - I shouldn’t say 
people, I should be more specific and say 
men — is that it is "white women’s busi¬ 
ness, a bunch of lesbians" kind of thing. 
But, in Jamaica, the women are the ones, 
in my opinion, who run the show...that 
take care of the children. Even if they are 
not working, they make sure that every¬ 
body in their household will survive. In¬ 
credible strength! I’m not glorifying them 
or anything because I think they were 
forced to be strong. They had no alterna¬ 
tive. If they weren’t strong, they would 
just die. It’s not that these women want to 
be strong women. 

On the other hand, they really defer to 
their men. Some of these guys are really 
jerks, but the woman will still cook his 
meals, do his clothes, and do everything 
to make him "feel like a man." 

While they are very strong, they also 
defer a lot to their men, which leads one 
to think "why is this so?" I think it’s like 
most women everywhere: it’s the way 
they have been socialized. We think we 
still have to have a man. We can’t make 
him feel bad. We have to have men even 
if they are assholes. 

I think women are fighting for certain 
basic rights. They might do so in various 
political organizations or at the commu¬ 
nity level, but I think they are beginning 


to be aware of themselves as women. 

A lot of times people will say, " How 
come a lot of these women aren’t con¬ 
scious?" People have to find time to be 
conscious. You cannot just become con¬ 
scious overnight. The time has to be there. 
If you are really fighting and struggling to 
get a dollar to buy bread to feed your 
child, to pay the rent, it’s very difficult for 
you to think of yourself as an individual 
and say, "I am a woman, and I am suffer¬ 
ing this way by virtue of the fact of being 
bom female." It’s very difficult because 
you are caught up in the struggle. 

In Jamaica, the women have not yet got, 
in terms of legislation, what the women 
have here in Canada. To give just one ex¬ 
ample, the law here protects women 
(maybe not effectively, but the bill has 
been passed) against spouse abuse. He 
[the man] can be charged. That the courts 
and the judges take a long time is another 
thing. But, in Jamaica, there is no protec¬ 
tion for a woman. She can be beaten up. 
The police won’t intervene. They’ll say, 
"It’s a domestic situation. You deal with 
it." 

It is very interesting that there [in Ja¬ 
maica] they have equal pay legislation. If 
you and I do the same work, we are going 
to get paid the same. But then again, it 
brings one around to the question of what 
is the percentage of women employed in 
the work force, and, of course, the per¬ 
centage of men is higher than of women. 
Or the women are still in the traditional 
jobs such as typists, maids, prostitutes -- 
that’s a traditional job. 

The women are fighting back. There are 
several women’s groups that have come 
under attack, but they are still fighting. 
Finally, I think they have started a 


women’s studies program at the Trinidad 
campus of the University of the West In¬ 
dies after years of debate. That is some¬ 
thing positive in itself. 

In music, the women face a lot of sex¬ 
ism. I know for a fact that if a a women 
feels she has "stuff' — good things she 
wants to put out — more than likely she’s 
going to have to sleep with some producer 
or somebody just to get it out, or they 
don’t think she is good enough, or they 
will give the man opportunity more than 
the woman. 

For me, as I see it, reggae is very male- 
oriented. It’s a man’s music. A lot of the 
words and phrases are very male. They 
are taken out of male language. There is 
_ hardly any female language in reggae. If 
you listen to the lyrics, they cuss women: 
"She’s dis, she’s dat, she can’t cook, she’s 
committing adultery." They want a slim 
girl, they don’t want a fat girl [laughter]. 

Now you don’t find women singing that 
kind of thing. They will sing about the 
political situation. I’m not saying the men 
don’t, because reggae is also a very politi¬ 
cal music, liberatory. A lot of the music 
that is coming out right now is very anti¬ 
woman, and not even just now, because 
you’ll find a lot of that music also from 
the sixties and seventies. 

There aren’t many female reggae 
singers. Where you have women making a 
lot of contribution is in the area of dee- 
jaying, because you have a lot of women 
deejays. I think that Sister Nancy was the 
first popular woman deejay. And after 
that, you had a whole set of women dee- 
jays, and some of them deejay different 
things from the men. They talk about their 
children, religion, about the political situ¬ 
ation. The men do too, but they spend a 


lot of time cussing women. The women 
seem to have a more political bent. I 
would say the same for the poets, too. For 
instance, if you listen to the words of Jean 
Breeze, she is very political and feminist 
in her perspective. 

Patrick: I have heard men say, as an ex¬ 
cuse, for the anti-women songs, that in the 
dance halls these songs get the biggest 
applause from the women. 

Afua: That’s true, but why do you think a 
woman would listen to a song that is 
cussing her out, and is really degrading to 
her and her sex? Why? 

Patrick: Are you asking me? 

Afua: Yeah, I’m asking you! 

Patrick: I think a person in that situation 
realizes that is what the men see as cool, 
and the system is set up to reflect the 
standards males set. I don’t even know 
personally if they do like it as much as 
people say they do. I’d feel a lot more 
comfortable talking to them... 

Afua: ...and making your own judgement. 
Patrick: Yeah. I think, behind the scenes, 
you would find a lot of women who really 
don’t like it, but who aren’t comfortable 
speaking out against it; who might be 
afraid of what happens if they talk out 
* against it. I don’t agree it’s because 
women applaud, that is why men perform 
these songs. 

Afua: No, that’s totally fallacious. 

Patrick: Unfortunately, that’s an excuse I 
hear men using. They kind of laugh and 
say, "Well, the women like it." Seemingly 
saying it can’t be that bad. 

Afua: No, you can’t use it to justify it, 
that’s a lot of b.s. [pause ]. A lot of women 
will tell you they don’t like it, and that 
they will boycott those deejays. It’s really 
disappointing to me personally, because I 
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listen to some deejays that I really like. I 
hear one of them cuss Ronald Reagan — 
some really good lyrics -- and, then, in 
another song, he’ll go, "..and the girl can’t 
cook" [laughter], and I was really disap¬ 
pointed. I think the reason some women 
accept this is because of what we have 
internalized; what we have been brought 
up to think. Women have generally been 
brought up to distrust other women, be¬ 
cause she’s going to take away your man, 
or something like that. We identify with 
male values, the way males see things. It’s 
like brainwashing. They have done a great 
job on us. 

Patrick: I was telling you about the ar¬ 
gument I had with A futaburaka about his 
negative attitude towards, lesbianism. Can 
you see more people becoming more ac¬ 
cepting about that? 

Afua: It’s difficult to say. In 1985,1 spent 
the summer with some musicians in Ja¬ 
maica and, of course, that came up, and 
they weren’t too accepting at all 
[laughter]. I know what some people in 
Jamaica say. They will say: I can accept 
two women living together, loving one 
another, but two men — that’s out! Both 
men and women are more tolerant to fe¬ 
male homosexuals than males. 

Patrick: Is it also just seen as a "white" 
thing? This is one of the things Mutabu- 
raka and I argued about. He was saying 
this, and I was pointing out many her- 
storical instances that contradicted this. 
Afua: Some people you talk to will say 
it’s white women who bring it in, white 
tourists who bring it in. They see it as 
something decadent, and anything that is 
decadent is brought in by the tourists. Or 
is it these black women following white 
feminists? And these feminists "are noth¬ 
ing but lesbians." If you are a feminist, 
you arc a lesbian. 

Even though they know, within them¬ 
selves, this is not true, because anyone 
will tell you when they were growing up, 
they always heard whispers that "That 
woman over there was funny." That’s how 
we say it in Jamaica. That’s way back — 


the fifties, the sixties. So, they know it’s 
not white women who bring this thing in, 
but, of course, they have to justify it be¬ 
cause it’s decadent and dirty, and that we 
as clean people are never with that. It had 
to be brought in. 

Then there is always the fear that if a 
woman is like that, she doesn’t want a 
man. I think for some men, it is really dif¬ 
ficult to accept the fact that a woman 
doesn’t want him as a sexual partner. 
There is also that "No man wants her and 
all she needs is a good fuck," and she will 
see the light and turn around [laughter], 
Patrick: A friend of mine says she always 
replies, "Yes, that’s true, if only I could 
find one [laughter].” 

Afua: That’s a good one [laughter], but, 
in Jamaica, women are really moving. 
Patrick: Did you notice men in Jamaica 
trying to change sexist attitudes? 

Afua: I hope I haven’t painted a bleak 
picture of men in Jamaica, and all you 
have down there is a bunch of sexist men. 
There are men who are trying to change 
themselves and engage their brothers in 
constructive dialogue around the issue of 
sexism. The men who have the power out 
there are the entertainers. The people lis¬ 
ten to them and respect them. They could 
do a lot for the struggle against sexism. Of 
course, they are struggling in the national 
context against colonialism and imperial¬ 
ism; they are in the forefront of that fight, 
but not for sexism because they don’t rec¬ 
ognize it. They say, "You are a woman, I 
am a man, we have different roles, it’s 
natural." So, even trying to get them to 
acknowledge sexism is a battle, and they 
have the power. They are in the dance 
halls, on the airwaves . They could do a 
lot. That’s why it’s important for more 
women to get out there to write, read po¬ 
etry and perform. 

Patrick: Wouldn’t it be nice for a change, 
instead of men waiting for women to prod 
them into changing, they would change 
themselves. - 

Afua: Yeah [pause]. It’s a long fight. □ 
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by Dale McDonough 

Dear Friends: 

I am feeling a host of emotions bursting 
to be expressed, and not knowing where 
to begin. After being disconnected for 
these past months, I still feel the urgency, 
the purpose which we summoned up 
while together. 

By writing, I want to encourage the 
memory of our relationship and reawaken 
its dynamism. Most of all, I want to share 
with you why I feel our dance experiment 
was so important It was such a demand¬ 
ing and enervating experience for each of 
us both personally and academically be¬ 
cause, paradoxically, it had such immedi¬ 
ately exhilarating effects and tremendous 
potential for self-growth and the devel¬ 
opment of community. 

Having to rein in my thoughts and 
feelings for the sake of translating them 
onto these pages will surely not do justice 
to their intensity or breadth so I beckon 
you to read my words with this purpose in 
mind: as a clarion call, as strong words 
arising from my sense of humility and 

vulnerability in the face of the expansive 

• 

process we have begun and our enormous 
project ahead. It is my way of love to you. 

I believe we came together because we 
knew something was missing in our prac¬ 
tice as feminists. Our combined radical, 
theoretical insights were astounding, but 


how we lived in our bodies and with each 
other’s bodies belied their integration. In 
various ways, we still clung to the myth 
that stereotypical beauty was an achieve¬ 
ment (remember our shame, anger and 
jealousy that bubbled up at odd, inconve¬ 
nient moments?). We shared experiences 
of the pain that comes from "not fitting" — 
even when we had whittled our bodies 
down to so-called perfection; of the frag¬ 
ile bruised egos we still shouldered; of 
knowing nothing about our bodies beyond 
intellectual studies and the myths created 
by the psychology of gender and the poli¬ 
tics of power in our society. 

Yet, we rebelled against the internaliza¬ 
tion of victimhood, the suppression and 
invalidation of women’s desire and dared 
challenge bipolar, women-hating myths, 
to take back our bodies for ourselves. At 
times, it felt as if there was no escape, no 
safety as in intellectual somnolescence, 
only a thin ledge to tread into the fire. 

After a time, surprisingly and quite 
spontaneously, of working together and 
gaining trust, the vision of rebellious, joy¬ 
ous freedom to move unselfconsciously 
became an overwhelmingly infectious 
urge. The static body of mythology was 
now confronted by the fluid, diffuse and 
rapturous moving body — the dancing 
body. And perhaps now the spiritual 
body? When we read Kim Chemin, we 
discover that North American culture 


gives nothing to women, no ceremonial 
models for female rites of passage, no tra¬ 
dition of female power, we are left with 
an enormous spiritual yearning. 1 

Reading the ecriture feminine 2 of 
French feminists, as well, focuses our at¬ 
tention on woman’s cultural and meta¬ 
physical alienation in society. In Cather¬ 
ine Clement’s words: "Woman is the dark 
continent to which woman must retum."3 

In other words, women must return to 
and find value in the bodies which have 
been so maligned; to walk into the fire of 
deeply encultured fears, to uproot patriar¬ 
chal-capitalist sources. Women need and 
desire their own feminine, bodily clarity 
and truth. As I see it, the confrontation 
with body, and the creative use made of it 
that dance affords, is one elemental rite of 
passage basic to self-esteem. 

At the same time, by choosing dance as 
an option for our group, were we not also 
rejecting academic elitism whose sterile 
discursive abstractionism has starved the 
body, distanced sensual awareness and re¬ 
pressed our "felt sense"? 

In a marvelous little book called Fo¬ 
cusing^ which a concerned friend gave to 
me recently to help me through a depres¬ 
sion, the author, Gendlin, argues for the 
healing value of being open to our "felt 
sense." He calls the "felt sense" our deep¬ 
est bodily knowledge of memory, experi¬ 
ence, thought, feeling, "an internal aura 
that encompasses everything... (the) total 
brain-mind environment as we know it."5 


When we deny our "felt sense," we 
deny our sensuality, our anger and physi- 
cality, and we eventually get sick. The 
body tries then to signal us that all is not 
well through symptoms/emotions which 
are the front runners for the felt sense. We 
need to learn to listen, to allow the felt 
sense to come to consciousness so that re¬ 
pair and resolution can take place, for the 
body as homeostatic creation, is always 
pushing for equilibrium. We need to learn 
to trust this bodily-knowing. 

The felt sense has nothing to do with 
intellectually internalized misogynist pro¬ 
paganda which acts to constrict and prod 
women to self-censorship. It is rather a 
wholistic sense coming from within our 
being, deeper than internalized ideology. 
That causes an opening outwards, a posi¬ 
tive yielding to life. 

Trusting and exposing our internal 
sense is a risk and an act of faith, for these 
feelings are unclear, not predetermined 
and therefore unpattemed. If stereotypical 
gender roles require predictable, expected 
and clear emotive patterns, then the felt 
sense of feminists, of human beings, 
needs new forms of action and a new vo¬ 
cabulary. No longer is it sufficient to 
change content without also changing its 
form. — Our dance group was uniquely 
located to test these waters. 

But just how do we understand this new 
paradigm? In what way can we make this 
workable? Thefeminist theologian, 
Eleanor Haney, another enlightening 
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writer, has suggested that new ways of 
being together, of creating new visions, 
new patterns that develop more humane 
communication and community structure 
need to operate from a "doing ethics," that 
is, an ethics which integrates and emerges 
out of our concrete activity.6 On the per¬ 
sonal level this translates into embodi¬ 
ment: we embody the vision, the hope and 
the passion that catalyzes our inner re¬ 
sources to take up decisive action for 
change. In tandem with others, embodi¬ 
ment reverberates outward and beyond, 
exponentially, having global effects to¬ 
wards interdependence.' 

I found Randy Martin’s work captures 

w 

this new-wave concept in her writing on 
dance. She suggests that what goes miss¬ 
ing in most radical political organizations 
is not the theoretical justifications but the 
desire — the physical agent of activity - 
to act politically.7 In other words, the 
embodiment of vision and passion which 
dance inspires suggests that dance may be 
on powerful route towards promoting and 
activating societal transformation. 

Since the body-mind acts as recipient 
and transformer of the social environment, 
it is also the source, the groundswell of 
desire. And, as activity, desire causes hu¬ 
man agency. No wonder that in our de¬ 
tached, dislocated, abstract, disembodied 
groupings we have not made more head¬ 
way to change. 

What Martin calls the "dancer’s desire" 
or kinetic intent" is the desire to act. She 
focuses on the production of intention that 
dance begets and calls this motivation, or 
the intentional activity, which can push 
theory into the level of practice. 

A similar thread in this new fabric is 
feminist theologian and author Beverly 
Harrison’s view of the body as 
"emergent," as "potentiality in the doing 
of struggle" — as "desire" in the engage¬ 
ment with others in the struggle for free¬ 
dom and justice.8 Harrison’s eloquent 
thesis is that the dynamic, material body is 


not an end in itself but the means by 
which and in which our human species 
can strive towards a more universal, spir¬ 
itual human community. Here then, the 
radical work of dance is the radical work 
of love — of struggle to create community 
both moral and sensual. 

The doing of dance has the potential to 
direct our passionate and rightful anger at 
injustice outward. When we embody our 
feelings by facing them, owning them and 
giving shape to them through movement, 
along with others, we validate our righ¬ 
teous indignation against oppression and 
foster our innate strength. 

It has always been an act of bravery, 
passion and risk to take a stand as a 
woman in a misogynist society, but we are 
in a decidedly safer position than most 
women of other times and other cultures. 

Against the historical torrent of as¬ 
sumptions which have oppressed and 
alienated women for "the dark continent 
of their own bodily self," ecriture 
feminine describes how women have 
channeled their desire into diversionary, 
counter-cultural roles of hysteric and 
witch. 

Women were branded as witches in the 
14th century by the Church for healing 
without regulation by the masculinist 
medical profession. 

Witches didn't work miracles but they 
did know their bodies and that is why 
they could cure... Because they were 
in contact with the life of their bodies, 
and the bodies of others in order to 
encourage life... because they dared 
to live in their bodies, to live their 
sexuality..9 

They were burned at the stake, martyred, 
and called witches. 

Xaviere Gauthier explains why women 
were feared: 

Why witches? Because witches dance. 
They dance in the moonlight. Lunar, 
lunatic women, stricken, they say, 
with periodic madness. Swollen with 


lightninglike revolt, bursting with 
* anger, with desire, they dance wild 
dances on the wild moors. Wild- 
women, uncivilized, as the white say 
of some blacks (as bosses say of some 
strikers, as the rich say of the poor, of 
men about women). 

The witches dance wild and unjus¬ 
tifiable like desire. 10 

The theme of dance as a medium of 
creative rebellion is echoed in Catherine 
Clement’s account of contemporary peas¬ 
ant women in southern Italy: 

...illiterate and always poor, (women) 
are... bitten by tarantula spiders and 
then afflicted with languor so that 
treatment according to an archaic 
rite is required... They dance for 
twelve hours mimicking the spider... 
but tarantulas do not exist in this re¬ 
gion and no insect bite produces 
these precise symptoms: thus we are . 
dealing with imaginary insects... The 
hysterical peasants dance until they 
are touched by the grace of St. Paul; 
then they are cured (?) for the year 
but they must put themselves in a cri¬ 
sis state regularly, for life. ...These 
women are bitten with they are in an 
affective or economic situation that is 
so conflict ridden that the crisis is the 
only way out... The crisis is at once a 
prison and a liberation.! 1 
These adopted persona, say Helen 
Cixous and Catherine Clement, offer a 
"way out": "through an escape that is also 
an attack... (these roles explore) the conti¬ 
nent of female pleasure... out of which a 
repossession and reaffirmation of (our) 
own deepest being" may develop. 

Dance becomes a positive strategy to 
cope with unbearable conditions. The 
splitting of mind from body — the condi¬ 
tion which prevails for these women 99% 
of the year — a living state of constant 
dislocation, can no more be tolerated. Lif£ 
has meaning and joy for only a few short 
hours each year when creative expression. 


viewed as pathology, lives. 

Splitting the ego into good and bad 
parts to isolate and control what is feared, 
according to Kleinian psychology, will 
produce polarity, distance and fear of our 
own annihilation. Klein’s thesis is that "if 
aggression is not experienced, it will be 
split off and thus there will be no motive 
to care for the world." 12 

Her theory of splitting is crucial to our 
self understanding but it is debatable 
whether good feelings only come from a 
feeling of guilt and thus the need to do 
reparation. And I wonder whether Klein’s 
work may have more to do with male ag¬ 
gression and lack of caring than with 
women. But more useful is a feminist 
overview which would put this scenario of 
experienced anger into a context of love 
so that anger would not seek out a scape¬ 
goat but could be balanced and assimi¬ 
lated by love. In other words, how can 
witches find a way to dance all year long? 
Some form of integration of mind and 
body needs to transpire; a new form of or¬ 
ganization of the individual and the col¬ 
lective needs to evolve. Adrienne Rich 
initiates this process when she implores us 
to: "Think through the body," to "touch 
the unity and resonance of our physicality, 
our bond with the natural order, the corpo¬ 
real ground of our intelligence"^ — to 
start with ourselves. 

This initial step paradoxically is usually 
difficult for women. As females, we are 
attuned to what Alexandra Kaplan calls 
"affective connections and the primacy of 
mutually enhancing reciprocal related¬ 
ness... (with the) capacity to take in and 
appreciate the affective life of another," 14 
as a consequence of our sex role. What we 
usually lack is a strong sense of self. 
Without a strong self, attempts at commu¬ 
nity building flounder in distrust, envy, 
anger and shame. To produce strength we 
have to come from strength and that is 
what our dance group tried to initiate. 

Intuitively we all knew the power we 
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were broaching and thus, our contradic¬ 
tion: of balancing our fear with our fasci¬ 
nation and desire. It was a chance, now 
academically legitimated, to move beyond 
who we thought we were and to engage in 
self-exploration and community building. 

Like the act of birthing and all creative 
acts, dance offers the opportunity to be 
centrally located in the praxis of devel¬ 
oping and nurturing dignity, and connec¬ 
tion. 

My friends, it was an act of courage for 
each of us to commit ourselves to a pro¬ 
cess that at times was frightening: to risk 
exposure and confront our perfectionism 
and weaknesses; to risk unexpected, 
spontaneous feelings in the body; to risk 
publicly, emotions of love and anger and 
being vulnerable* It would have been far 
easier to hide behind the cloak of aca¬ 
demic intellectualism and refuse our bod¬ 
ies’ felt sense, to refuse each other. 

Above all, it was an act of love, to cre¬ 
ate personal bonds, to deepen our intuitive 
selves, to explore feelings together, to get 
beyond stereotypes and projections of all 
sorts which inevitably came bubbling up, 
to creatively develop a "body politic." 

I couldn’t agree more with Harrison 
than when she calls this sense of love, a 
radical feminist activity: 
in struggling to lay hold of the gift of 
life, to receive it, to live deeply into it, 
to pass it on... we must learn what we 
are to know of love from immersion 
in the struggle for justice f5 
And we did struggle in dealing with our 
sensual power. Throughout our meetings 
we persisted in daring to ask the difficult 
personal questions, challenging our limi¬ 
tations, urging each other to take one 
more step, always careful to guide our 
challenges with honesty, self-reflection 
and care — to "act-each-other-into-well- 

being."16 

In this way our dance group encouraged 
integrity: the sensual and moral form by 
which our powerful feelings could be felt. 


expressed and then integrated. Most ap¬ 
propriately here. Dr. Scott Peck reminds 
us that the verb "to integrate" is at the root 
of the noun "integrity." He movingly 
writes to advise his readership: 

Genuine community is always char¬ 
acterized by integrity... It does not 
seek to avoid conflict but to reconcile 
it. And the essence of reconciliation is 
that painful, sacrificial process of 
emptying. Community always pushes 
its members to empty themselves suf¬ 
ficiently to make room for the other 
point of view, the new, the different 
understanding. Community continu¬ 
ally urges both itself and its individ¬ 
ual members painfully, yet joyously 
into ever deeper levels of integrity J 7 
Our contemporary society’s fascination 
with machines and abstracted modes of 
ruling poses an enormous threat to our 
entire ecosystem and sense of human 
community. When forms of disembodied 
power remove feelings from action, a 
whole population can be detonated with¬ 
out a drop of remorse. When a button 
pushed in New York can kill millions in 
Cambodia without a twinge of identifica¬ 
tion by Americans, we are deeply in trou¬ 
ble. If we cannot be "touched" by some¬ 
one else’s pain, or someone else’s joy, 
how then can we "feel"? If we cannot as¬ 
similate our own aggression, but project it 
onto others, our survival as a species is se¬ 
riously threatened. 

The particular masculinist goal of dis¬ 
tance and separation promoted by all hier¬ 
archical structures leads us away from our 
bodies, our base of "sensual knowing." 
That is why our dance group was a moral 
feminist project. By its very presence it 
challenged the status quo of distrust and 
competition among women, and allowed 
for the revaluation/transformation of the 
female body in its presence, its dynamic 
functioning. Therefore, I urge you friends, 
4p all your doubts, to proceed with the 
ideals of our project wherever you are. 


For my part, I aim to nurture Starhawk’s 
version of an alternative form of con¬ 
sciousness, what she calls immanence: 

The awareness of the world and ev¬ 
erything in it as alive, dynamic, in¬ 
terdependent, interacting and infused 
with moving energies, a living being, 
a weaving dance... Immanent power, 
power-from-within is not something 
we have, but something we do. 18 
We can bring about immanence through 
the integration of dance in any locale by 
directing energy and desire into thought¬ 
ful action, risk and hope. We do move¬ 
ments to display our feelings, our bodily 
wisdom and way of communicating. To¬ 
gether we dance-each-other-into-life, just 
as we act-each-other-into-well-being. The 
joy of movement itself connects us to life 
and when compounded and energized by 
other beings, summons up our inspiration 
to seek our higher purpose. 

A wholistic integration of mind and 
body in the here-and-now lived world of 
sensuous experience is found only "in-re¬ 
lation," being vulnerable and responsible 
to others, being accountable through ac¬ 
tive engagement or "mutuality". Being 
immersed bodily in the practice of mutu¬ 
ality is key to our human moral commu¬ 
nity — our survival. 

With love in our sisterhood. 

Dale McDonough □ 
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Challenging Development: 

Or the Many Uses of Guinea Pigs 

have some sort of lung infection. which finds its roots in solid, scientific 

After a week where the child’s condi- facts. For the native people of Peru and 
tion only worsened, the "wise woman" of Ecuador (who share a common ancestry 

the village was brought in, and a young as descendants of the Inca) and for many 

guinea pig was selected from the family’s other native groups worldwide where 

supply. While Jim watched, the elderly "healing" is more commonly linked to the 

woman entered a trance-like state induced spiritual world, this was hardly an ex- 

in part by chewing on coca leaves. She traordinary occurrence. For many of us in 

then picked up the.guinea pig and moved the group, Jim’s experience was a small 

it over the small child’s body. Incredibly, but important glimpse of these forces of 

the guinea pig died and the child stopped healing which arc so wonderfully unex- 

crying almost simultaneously. The skin of plainable. 

the dead guinea pig was removed and its Throughout my stay in Racracalla, I 

organs examined. To Jim’s utter aston- was often astonished by the breadth of 

ishment the lungs of the little animal people’s knowledge of natural cures. This 

showed signs of a considerable infection knowledge was available to everyone. No 

even to his admittedly untrained eye. one person could possibly develop a 

From that day forward the baby rapidly monopoly over something which formed 

regained its health. such an integral part of everyday life. The 

It is a little difficult for us to accept this herbal teas which were the families’ only 

treatment under the heading of "natural beverage were always introduced in the 
medicine" as we understand it, but this is context of their medicinal qualities, and 
perhaps only because our understanding the smallest child could point out these 

of the subject is too often limited to that herbs growing wild in the fields or by the 
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by Danielle McArthur 

Danielle McArthur, a writer and ac¬ 
tivist, was a participant in an exchange 
program for several months in Peru. 


We were nearing the end of our first 
month in the tiny village of Racracalla, 
Peru (a wonderfully remote village of 500 
people in the central Peruvian highlands — 
so remote that they had just built a road 
there a couple of years earlier), when Jim 
described his extraordinary experience to 
the rest of the group. 

Our discussion had focussed on the 
wealth of natural medicines that each of 
us had observed in every facet of village 
life. When the Peruvians in the group first 


mentioned the use of guinea pigs as a 
means of diagnosis and cure of illness, we 
were a little taken aback. Medicinal plants 
we could see; after all, we knew that 
many of our synthetic medicines had 
originated from natural sources, but 
guinea pigs? Those furry, squeaky little 
critters most often found in pet stores or 
laboratories back home? Surely not. 

Imagine our surprise when Jim quietly 
interrupted our expression of disbelief to 
say that he had witnessed something that 
would forever leave him with a great re¬ 
spect for these furry creatures. When he 
had first moved in with his family in the 
village he had spent many a sleepless 
night listening to the cries of the youngest 
child in the family, a mere baby who 
coughed incessantly and who appeared to 
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roadside. Of course, over the years the 
older members of the community would 
have accumulated a greater amount and 
depth of knowledge, but this did not 
change the availability of this knowledge 
to all the people of the village. 

Time and time again, the medicinal 
qualities of plants, which I had previously 
dismissed as being of the weed variety, 
were explained to me, as were their meth¬ 
ods of preparation. These last instructions, 
although widely known, are quite com¬ 
plex and it was not simply a matter of 
blindly sticking the plant in a pot of boil¬ 
ing water and serving it up. Each cure had 
its own special recipe which indicated 
whether the plant should be boiled or 
simply infused in boiled water, and for 
how long. Each recipe described to me 
also contained a warning about health- 
harming side effects which would occur if 
the plant was not used correctly. Healing 
with natural medicine was no easy art, and 
yet, even in its complexity, it was an art 
shared by many. Each member of the 
community had the power to maintain 
his/her health and the health of their fam¬ 
ily members. The importance of this 
power was to strike me forcefully fol¬ 
lowing later events in the village. Racra- 
calla was soon to be the site of a govern¬ 
ment project to modernize health care in 
the countryside. 

The entire group attended the ceremony 
for the opening of a village dispensary 
which was to bring modem medicine to 
the village. On first sight it did indeed 
seem like a possible improvement in 
health services, since we imagined it to be 
the equivalent of a friendly neighbour¬ 
hood drugstore. However, the first thing 
we noticed was that there was no one who 
could possible fit the description of a 
pharmacist dispensing the medicines. One 
man, with the equivalent of a basic first- 
aid certificate, was soon dispensing po¬ 
tentially dangerous medicines. 

Antibiotics were being sold on an as- 
many-as-you-afford basis, which most 
often turned out to be inadequate quanti¬ 
ties. Later, in a discussion with a young 
doctor in Huancayo (the nearest city), I 
was told of the new and epidemic strains 
of diseases which were showing up in the 
countryside, and which could be traced 
back to the improper use of antibiotics. I 
saw children receiving injections of peni¬ 
cillin for the smallest cold, and chloram¬ 
phenicol (a dangerous antibiotic) being 
handed out as easily as cough syrup. 

The local people trustingly accepted the 
advice of the only person who had even a 
tiny bit of knowledge about the new 
medicines, and a new relationship began 
to develop where one person had control 
over the distribution of, knowledge about 
medicine. This was a relationship that I 
knew only too well, and it struck me that 
this was not a case of progress towards 
greater health care for the people. They 
were moving from a system which gave 
them control over their own healing to 

one which concentrated that control in the 
hands of a few, not often incredibly 
scrupulous, sources. 

I remembered Haiti, where I had seen 
baskets of antibiotics, in a wide assort¬ 
ment of colours, being sold by women at 
the market. I recalled the many cases of 
international pharmaceutical companies 
using the people of the Third World as 
guinea pigs for their new products, or as 
dumping grounds for products that had 
been outlawed in our own countries. I 
looked around me at the people of Racra- 


calla who had as yet no reason to distrust 
these new medicines. The very fabric of 
their community was made up of trust in 
each other, a trust developed through 
centuries of living as a small community. 

My first urge to dig up the new road 
and build a giant wall with a sign that 
read, "No Progress Here, Please ", was 
overcome when I realized that, first of all, 
I myself would probably have to be on the 
other side of that wall, since we too were 
agents of change just by our presence in 
the village. This village, like the thou¬ 
sands of other small communities in the 
Andes mountains, could not long avoid 
exposure to the rush towards 
"development al estilo norteamericano." 

What I’d forgotten was that the people 
who I had such an urge to protect had 
been looking after themselves for a hell of 
a long time, and had all the mechanisms 
to continue to do so. Decisions were still 
made collectively in community assem¬ 
blies, and a long tradition of farming 
community lands collectively had pro¬ 
duced mechanisms for working together 
that seemed to work well. 

What made them vulnerable in the face 
of the new medicines was a lack of infor¬ 
mation with which to judge their useful¬ 
ness to the community, and control their 
usage. Unfortunately, we realized that this 
kind of information could hardly be said 
to be very available in our own countries, 
and what they were more likely to be ex¬ 
posed to would be the type of don’t- 
worry-we-know-what’s-good-for-you in¬ 
structions that so often accompany devel¬ 
opment efforts, or even worse the hard- 
nose advertising of pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies. 

Still, we were determined to start them 
off with some alternative views on the 
subject. In response to requests by the 
women of the community to talk about 
birth control methods, the group held an 
assembly where we spoke honestly about 
our own fears about potential side-effects 
from new and old methods. We told them 
about the disastrous use of the Dalcon 
Shield IUD in our countries which had re¬ 
sulted in Pelvic Inflammatory Disease for 
many women, rendering others totally 
sterile. We added that, when the Dalcon 
Shield had finally been forced off the 
market, a lot of the remaining stock had 
been bought up by USAID (a U.S. relief 
organization), and was said to be still 
floating around Third World countries. 
We talked about how Depo Provera, an 
injectable form of birth control is being 
used on women in parts of Africa while it 
is not yet allowed in our own countries. 

When we left the community, we pre¬ 
sented the book, Where There is No 
Doctor: A Village Healthcare Hand¬ 
book (in Spanish) to the community in an 
assembly. We hoped that this book, which 
looks at the use and misuse of any com¬ 
mon drugs, and which emphasizes the use 
of natural cures whenever possible, would 
represent a view of medicine which is 
more in tune with the reality of health care 
possibilities in Racracalla. 

My experience in this tiny Peruvian 
village was one I will not soon forget. For 
two months, I was able to be part of a na¬ 
tive community and learn an enormous 
amount about natural remedies. More im¬ 
portantly, I realized the importance of a 
system of health care where (unlike our 
own) there is no monopoly over informa¬ 
tion; a system where every individual has 
the ability to participate in maintaining 
his/her own health. □ •• 
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RESERVATION 


by Patrick Andrade 


Patrick Andrade grew up in Jamaica 
and is a writer, musician and cultural ac¬ 
tivist. He has had a long standing interest 
in Native culture and spirituality. 


For a second, I really couldn’t believe 
my eyes. I had just passed the slogan, 
"Roots, Rock, Reggae," spraypainted on a 
huge boulder. Except that I wasn’t in Ja¬ 
maica or another of the better known reg¬ 
gae strongholds; I was on the most iso¬ 
lated Indian reservation in the United 
States situated at the bottom of the enor¬ 
mous Grand Canyon. Suddenly, the 

adrenalin started to flow as I realized how 

* 

close I was to meeting what had been de¬ 
scribed as one of the most intriguing set of 
reggae fans in the world: the Havasupai 
Indians. 

Turning through the pages of a Reggae 
Beat magazine, I had once come across an 
article commenting on the first reggae 
concert held on the Supai reservation. The 
reaction of the residents, the Havasupai, to 
reggae was described in such over¬ 
whelmingly enthusiastic terms that I 
wanted to find out more than what was in 
this brief article, and to see for myself if 
these reggae fans were a reality or merely 
an exaggerated account. 

A few months later I found myself in a 
town called Kingman, located in the state 
of Arizona. With my destination 110 
miles away, with no public transportation 
and extremely limited traffic, I began to 
understand why Supai was described as 
the most isolated reservation in the United 
States. 

I managed to hitchhike to the Hualapi 
Reservation at Peach Springs which was 


approximately fifty-five miles from Supai. 
This was a very small reserve containing a 
restaurant, gas station and general store. 
Walking down the main road, I thought I 
heard the sounds of the reggae group, 
Black Uhuru, somewhere in the distance, 
but I couldn’t be certain. However, as I 
turned around the comer, the distinctive 
sound of Black Uhuru was indeed boom¬ 
ing out from in front of a store, where a 
scene reminiscent of what I had often seen 
in Jamaica was happening. A whole group 
of youth were skanking and dancing away 
to the music. 

As I came closer, one person saw me 
and suddenly the whole group swiveled 
around to check out this guy with dread- 
locked hair coming towards them. At first, 
the group of Hualapi, with their as¬ 
sortment of red, green and gold t-shirts, 
belts and armbands, were real cool and 
aloof. However, after about five minutes, 
when somebody asked me where I was 
from, the ice broke and soon I was liter¬ 
ally mobbed by people who were touching 
my hair and who wanted to ask me ques¬ 
tions. 

The next day I arrived at Hualapi Hill¬ 
top from which I would descend eleven 
miles down the steep canyon cliffs by 
mule to Supai. After a few hours of navi¬ 
gating the narrow precipices of the canyon 
while simultaneously learning to ride a 
mule, I finally arrived in Supai. 

Immediately, I was reminded of a rural 
Jamaican setting with its dirt roads, green 
fields and small houses lined up along the 
pathways. The sound of the waterfalls 
could be heard in the distance, and people 
were generally hanging about or travelling 
about on horseback. As I made my way 
through the village, practically every 


house I passed had some kind of reggae 
music coming from it, and several Hava¬ 
supai walked around with ghetto blasters 
that emitted the familiar rumbling drum 
and bass sounds of reggae music. While 
people were very curious about my pres¬ 
ence (I would often, out of the comer of 
my eye, catch people pointing at me), they 
were also willing to let me be if that was 
what I wanted. 

I spent a few days in Supai hanging out, 
participating in a sweatlodge purification 
ceremony, playing music and talking with 
people -- especially two youth called 
Benjamin and Monyaka, who discussed 
reggae extensively with me. During that 
time, as I savoured the beauty of Supai 
and the warmth of its people, I observed 
and learnt many things. 


The Impact of Reggae 


One can’t help but notice the impact of 
Jamaican culture on both the Hualapi and 
the Havasupai. The Rastafarian colours 
(red, green and gold) are found in abun¬ 
dance on everything from t-shirts to 
wristbands. Hualapi I spoke to in Peach 
Springs said people liked the colours and, 
for them, red stood for the people, the 
earth and the red canyon walls. Green rep¬ 
resented the trees, and gold the sun. 

Numerous Jamaican expressions and 
reggae lyrics were incorporated into ev¬ 
eryday speech by the Hualapi and Hava¬ 
supai. It was quite the experience talking 
to someone in a place so faraway from 
Jamaica to suddenly have them break into 
some heavy patois (the language of Ja¬ 
maica), complete with the accent. 

Certainly, the stereotyped association of 


rastas and ganja seemed to have made its 
impact on the area. Trying to understand 
why so many people had asked me for 
ganja (often being extremely irritated 
when I said that I didn’t have any, and 
totally shocked when I said that I didn’t 
smoke), I talked to Benjamin about this. 
He definitely felt that people he knew be¬ 
lieved that all rastas smoked ganja, even 
though he was personally aware this 
wasn’t the case. 

From what I gathered, most people’s 
knowledge of the Rastafarian religion 
came from reggae lyrics. In Peach 
Springs, a Hualapi youth, Valgene, told 
me he felt most people didn’t know 
enough about the religion to get into it and 
were more concerned trying to talk like 
Jamaicans than trying to understand the 
religion. 

Benjamin, for his part, tried to mix his 
traditional Havasupai spirituality with the 
Rastafarian faith. Among the things he 
described as doing in this vein was wear¬ 
ing red, green and gold, reading the bible, 
reflecting and meditating on the reggae 
musicians’ lyrics. However, he disagreed 
with the Rastafarian attitude of not eating 
pork because he felt that god gave Indian 
people dominion over all things and that 
animals were there for him to use. 

Bob Marley is said to have been the 
first reggae artist heard in Supai. While 
there is uncertainty about how exactly 

reggae reached this isolated reservation, 
one story that is prevalent is that some 
California Indians were listening to Bob 
Marley’s "Positive Vibration” album on 
the Hualapi Hilltop and gave a copy to a 
Havasupai who took it down to Supai 
where people made copies and it spread 
like wildfire. However, as Benjamin put 
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it, "It doesn’t matter who first started lis¬ 
tening to it but that we all listen to it!" 

And that is certainly true! Everywhere I 
went in Supai it seemed I heard reggae 
music. Most people hitchhike the one 
hundred and ten miles to Kingman or to 
Phoenix two hundred miles away to order 
reggae tapes and to buy the variety of reg¬ 
gae paraphernalia that is so evident in Su¬ 
pai. 

While Bob Marley was the artist I heard 
the most, with his lyrics often quoted in 
conversations, people appreciated a vari¬ 
ety of reggae artists from Steel Pulse to 
Augustus Pablo. Dub music (the instru¬ 
mental form of reggae) was favoured by a 
lot of people, and I was really surprised to 
find out how many fans there were of Au¬ 
gustus Pablo, who most reggae fans find 
difficult to listen to due to his very ex¬ 
perimental approach. In fact, this was the 
largest most concentrated group of Au¬ 
gustus Pablo fans I had ever personally , 
encountered at any one time. 

With the hardcore enthusiasm of the 
reggae fans here, one immediately won¬ 
ders if there have been reggae bands who 
have realized the support they enjoy and 
come to play in the area. 

One of the earliest people to pick up on 
reggae’s support in the Arizona area was 
Chris Blackwell, president of Island 
Records (the latter being responsible for 
launching Bob Marley’s career). He had 
been in a Phoenix record store when he 
noticed a group of Havasupai purchase a 
quantity of reggae tapes. Curious, he 
asked them where they were from and de¬ 
cided to go down to Supai himself. Once 
there he was so impressed he made ar¬ 
rangements to bring Bob Marley’s 
mother, Cedulla Booker and Wailer key¬ 
boardist Tyrone Downie to Supai. Upon 
their arrival they were greeted warmly and 
followed around according to Benjamin 
"like it was President Reagan." While they 
were there, Blackwell did some filming 
for a documentary on Bob Marley’s life. 

The number of reggae concerts in the 
area has steadily risen from the first con¬ 
cert in Supai by a Los Angeles group of 
Shagnatty. On the nearby Hopi reserve, 
artists like Freddy McGregor, Black 
Pablo, Idren, Don Carlos, The Medita¬ 
tions, Mutabaraka and Michigan and 
Smiley have appeared. News of concerts 
in the area seemed to have spread to other 
reggae artists. When Benjamin spoke to 
Burning Spear after a Los Angeles con¬ 
cert, he found he was aware of Supai. 
Similarly, Rita and Ziggy Marley ex¬ 
pressed a desire to play there. 

One report of the Michigan and Smiley 
performance stated that the crowd re¬ 
sponded enthusiastically when the duo 
changed the words of "black awareness" 
and instead sang 

There was a time in Indian history / 
there was no slavery or brutality1 No 
sadness and no misery no confusion 
no sick mentality/ The time has come 
for every Indian to know himself! And 
fight against downpressionl We call it 
Indian awareness. 

Freddie McGregor played with Michi¬ 
gan and Smiley at that gig which was held 
on June 6,1984 - the first reggae concert 
on a Hopi reserve. In an interview with 
Hein Marais, he said that "the first feeling 


I got was that they were similar to Ja- . 
maica in their mood and vibes. What I 
have learnt is that they share the same 
struggle that we are going through and 
that’s what makes them very close to us." 

Concern over misuse of the land was 
pointed out to me as a common feature in 
Havasupai concerns and reggae lyrics. 

Jamaican dub poet Mutabaraka, talking 
to Jill Taylor, stated that black and Indian 
people have similar problems and this "is 
because of the land — which was taken 
away from both sets of people. So that the 
sentiments in the poetry is easily grasped 
by people who have had the land problem. 
Most of the poetry we write is either so¬ 
cial or spiritual...and the Indians are a 
very spiritual people. You’ll find that the 
lyrics necessarily catch on because the 
sentiment there is the same. The quest for 
control, for ownership of the land, the 
quest to be free in your own place, to be 
able to control your own destiny and envi¬ 
ronment" Talking to another Havasupai, 
Lonnie Brooks, he said, "We relate to the 
Jamaicans in their situation of how they 
have been conquered as a people, as a na¬ 
tion and exiled in their own country. I can 
always remember my own history and re¬ 
late to them." 

While the lyrical connection is often 
articulated, the musical similarities be¬ 
tween Indian and reggae music is more 
difficult to pin down. Listening to some 
traditional Nyabinghi music (folk-reli¬ 
gious music from Jamaica out of which 
reggae developed — ed.), Benjamin com¬ 
mented to me how it was-similar to his 
own traditional drumming. Speaking to 
Allen Deleary of the reggae band, Heart 
and Soul (who are based in Ottawa, 
Canada and who are comprised of black, 
white and Indian musicians), he com¬ 
mented that "if you take the ’one drop’ 
away from reggae, you are left with a tra¬ 
ditional honor beat." The honour beat is a 
distinctive drum pattern found in Indian 
rtfusic that is used to salute the four direc¬ 
tions and elements. 

Whatever the explanation, there is no 
questioning the fact that Indian people 
enjoy the pulsating, hypnotic reggae beat. 

The Impact of Aboriginal People on 

Reggae 

Not only has there been a visible effect 
on Native culture due to reggae’s impact, 
additionally there is a new growing 
awareness of the situation of aboriginal 
people by reggae artists. Burning Spear 
has written pointed lyrics disputing the 
myth that Christopher Columbus 
"discovered" Jamaica, instead acknowl¬ 
edging the existence of the Arawak Indi¬ 
ans before the arrival of the Spanish, who 
then exterminated them. The vocal group. 
Culture, also acknowledges the Arawak 
Indians and Jamaican deejay, Super Cat, 
also refers to himself as Apache because 
of the affinity he feels for the Arawaks. 
On the cassette, Poetry is Not a Luxury, 
dub poet Afua Cooper, in her piece 
Christopher Columbus for the first time in 
recorded Jamaican music describes in 
great detail not only the way the Arawak 
and Carib Indians were wiped out but also 
the way the Indian population in the rest 
of the Caribbean, Central and South 


America were exterminated and dispos¬ 
sessed of their land. 

Another dub poet, Mutabaraka, also has 
written several poems that deal with the 
plight of Indian people in the United 
States. In one of his poems described as a 
song "Blacks in America", he warns Black 
people that "they are trespassing on the 
red man’s land as much as the white 
man." On his album. The Mystery Un¬ 
folds, he notes that, in America, "The true 
owners of your nation are forced to live 
on a reservation." The reggae group, Natty 
Majesty, in their song Mother Nature, also 

comments on this fact. 

% % 

The parallels between the situation 
faced by black people under the South 
African apartheid system and the Native 
population under the reservation system 
studied by the South African government 
and used as a model and inspiration for 
South African homelands and other as¬ 
pects of apartheid, like the pass laws. Ah- 
dri Zhini Mandiela, a poet and reggae 
artist based in Toronto, Canada, makes 
this connection very clearly on her single, 
"Speshal Rikwes". 

Looking to the Future 

In looking to the future, I think that it 
would be likely more Indian people might 
become involved in playing reggae them¬ 
selves. In Supai, a local band played one 
or two reggae tunes, and I heard there 
were Indians playing reggae and doing 
deejaying. In Canada, the band Heart and 
Soul have been playing reggae to an en¬ 
thusiastic response, especially when they 
performed at the Moose Factory reserva¬ 
tion in northern Ontario. Also, it is quite 
likely there are other Indian people in¬ 
volved in reggae music that we are un¬ 
aware of. 

Another possible trend is the combina¬ 
tion of traditional Indian music and reggae 
musical forms. Perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant indicator of what can happen when 
the two cultures collide occurs on the cas¬ 
sette, Poetry is Not a Luxury 

This cassette features the first Native 
recorded dub poets in Canada (and possi¬ 
bly North America), Graig Young Ing and 
Pineshi G us tin. Pineshi performs her 
haunting poem, "Ode to Billy John" 
against an atmospheric piece of dub music 
created by Toronto’s H.M.S. Dub Band. ' 
Graig Young Ing does his poem, "Bury 
My Heart" against a pounding drum and 
bass reggae riddim provided by members 
of Heart and Soul. However, it’s really on 
the track, "I am Mixed Blood," that the 
full potential of the cultural synthesis oc¬ 
curs. 

The piece is the culmination of an idea 
hatched a few years ago by Graig Young 
Ing and Patrick Andrade when they were 
doing a reggae radio show, "Culture 
Shock", together. They had the idea to do 
a reggae track that would utilize the dis¬ 
tinctive sounds of the traditional Native 
drums, while at the same time reflecting a 
combination of their own respective In¬ 
dian and Jamaican cultures. The large tra¬ 
ditional drum which can often be seen 
being played at pow wows by four or five 
people was used to approximate a reggae 
backbeat. After the drum patterns were 
recorded, Allen Deleary and Peter Di- 


Gangi of Heart and Soul, aided by Graig 
Young Ing and Patrick Andrade, laid 
down the rest of the instrumental tracks to 
compliment the groove created by the 
drums. Not only do you hear the 
"heartbeat" sound of the traditional drum, 
but the piece also incorporates the tradi¬ 
tional honour beat patterns that are also 
effectively and intriguingly used in a 
dubwise section at the end of the song. 
This track is historical in that it represents 
the first ever recorded reggae track that 
features the large traditional Native drum 
and Indian drum patterns as the centre¬ 
piece of the song. 

At the moment, there are more collabo¬ 
rations planned in this cross-cultural vein. 
Sisseton Dakota Indian poet, Tom 
LeBlanc, will be doing an across the con¬ 
tinent collaboration from his studios in 
California and the HMS Dub Band in 
Toronto, Canada. Tom’s poetry which 
evokes powerful images of the situation 
facing aboriginal people all over the world 
will be mixed over some heavy reggae 
riddims provided from Toronto for a cas¬ 
sette tentatively titled, Your Silence Will 
Not Protect You. The cassette will also 
feature some dub poetry theatrics pro¬ 
vided by an experimental offshoot of 
Heart and Soul, a trio going by the name 
of Thom E. Hawk and the Pine Needles, 
with their contribution being a piece enti¬ 
tled, "John Wayne" - a humourous view 
of this mythic movie star, written from an 
Indian perspective, that is quite different 
from the versions offered by Hollywood. 
Additionally, Technawbe Sound will be 
releasing a compilation of music by Heart 
and Soul, Thom E. Hawk and the Pine 
needles and a poetry collaboration with 
Graig Ing Young. Patrick Andrade, in 
tandem with the Big Door label, will cer¬ 
tainly be encouraging and producing col¬ 
laborations in the reggae Indian vein. 

A lot has been said about the failure of 
touring reggae acts to achieve a major 
breakthrough in North America. However, 
one result of this touring has been the 
contact between reggae musicians and In¬ 
dian people. Through this increased con¬ 
tact, each side has learnt more about their 
similarities and differences. It is clear 
both sides have accepted stereotyped im¬ 
ages of one another perpetuated by the 
mainstream media. Reggae musicians are 
automatically assumed to be ganja smok¬ 
ing Rastafarians. Touring reggae artists 
don’t know what to expect when going on 
reservations, often anticipating seeing In¬ 
dians with bows and arrows. 

It is hoped that whatever happens in the 
future, as these two cultures become ac¬ 
quainted with one another and even if a 
new form of fusion between reggae and 
traditional Indian music doesn’t become a 
major trend that at least each group will 
have a new awareness of each other that 
will erode some of the existing miscon¬ 
ceptions and stereotypes and instead leave 
each culture richer as a result of the con¬ 
tact. □ 

The cassette, Poetry is Not a Luxury, is 
distributed by: Patrick Andrade, 170 
Booth St., Apt. 311, Ottawa, Ontario, KIR 
7W1. Send a $10.00 U.S. cheque or money 
order, or $10.00 Canadian (plus $1.00 for 
postage), payable to Patrick Andrade. 
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Chaotic Distribution, P.O. Box 15642, 
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Lawrence FerlingheUi, appeared in a re- 

linghetti talks about the anarchist influ- 15 political prisoners in Chile face the 
ences on him and Peter Martin, co- death penalty. To save their lives, your 

founders of City Lights Bookshop in San help is needed. For more information on 

Francisco: how, and on other political killings by the 

"Peter...was the son of Carlo Tresca, the Chilean government, write to: Chile 

Italian anarchist ....and Elizabeth Gurley Democratico, 95-97 Old Street, London 

Flynn was his aunt So he had this liber- EC1W 9JJ, UK, or phone 01-608-1920. 

tarian Italian-anarchist background ....Our ********************** 

political position was always that [of an- 13 anarchists in Greece face serious 

archism] ....[We] used to get these Italian charges resulting from a demonstration in 

anarchist newspapers, and the old Italians Athens against the use of nuclear power 

from the neighborhood in derbys would after Chernobyl. For more information 

come in and get them." and to send messages of support, write to: 

New Pages, published 3 times a year, is Basil Karaplis, 8 Aristidou, 10559 Athens, 
an excellent source of resource material. Greece. 

Books, periodicals, pamphlets, and audio- *********************** 
visuals are all reviewed in a highly attrac- For more than a year now. Kick It 
tive 32-page format. Subscriptions are Over has been receiving copies of a well- 

llliiiM .S.l for 

New Pages Press, P.O. Box 438, Grand 
Blanc, MI 48439. 

Also of potential interest for magazine 
publishers is the fact that New Pages sells 
its list of progressive U.S. bookstores 
(1,050 in all!) for $35 (U.S.) + $5.00 
shipping. 


their lands taken away by timber 
nies, who have killed fish and animals and 
bulldozed people’s fruit trees. 
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of articles analyzing the year’s 
significance and long-term impact. To 
contribute, write to: Editrice A, Cas. post. 
17120, 20170 Milan, Italy or IRL, c/o 
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with imminent starvation, the Penans have ACLR, 13 Rue Pierre Blanc, 69001 Lyon, 


France. 


*********************** 


taken their case to the capitol. To find out 
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how you can help, contact the newslsefrillll 
vice of Sahabat Alam (Friends of the A new book, entitled Gandhi Today: A 
Earth) Malaysia , 37, Lorong Birch, Report on Gandhi’s Successors, has just 
Malaysia. The Asia-Pacific Peo- been published. The cloth edition is 





pie's Environment Network can be con- $20.00 (U.S.), the paperback, $9.95. To 
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17 order, write to: Simple Productions, 12 




A new networking | bulletin $ for East- 
West activists I is now available. For a 
sample copy, send $1.00 (U.S.) to: Gogol 
Boulevard, 151 First Ave., #62, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. 
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Over one million people worldwide 
speak the "universal" language of Es¬ 
peranto. Murray Bookchin’s Toward An 
Ecological Society can be obtained in 
*********************** Esperanto, as can the writings of Peter 

A semi-annual gathering is held for Kropotkin. To find out more, write to: 

Jewish Lesbian Daughters of Holocaust Mike Giglio, 161 Habitant Dr., Weston, 

Survivors. To find out more, write to: Ontario M9M 2P4. 

JLDHS, P.O/: Box 6194, Boston, MA *********************** -■ -- 

produced journal called The Philippihes 02114. Those interested in the preservation of 

Human Rights Update. For key insights *********************** tropical rainforests should contact: Rain- 

into an important aspect of the Filippino For those living in the Boston area, an forest Action Network, 300 Broadway, 
people’s struggle, send $2.00 + postage excellent free lecture series is hosted ev- Suite 28, San Francisco, CA 94133 or 

to: Update, c/o Task Force Detainees of ery year by the Black Rose Collective. For Rainforest Information Centre , 1256 6th 

the Philippines, Sisters Formation Insti- more information, write to: BR, 37 Paul 

ute Building, 214, N. Domingo St. Gore St. Jamaica Plain, MA 02130, or call 

ubao, Quezon City, Philippines. Peter or Donna at (617) 524-0781. 
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ft Editor,! Dennisf Gould, jis| looking! for 
songs/poems for a new paperback anthol¬ 
ogy entitled, Anarchist Poets. Contact 
him at: Freedom Bookshop, in Angel Al¬ 
ley, 84b Whitechapel High Street, London 
El 7QX. 

*********************** 

The 1988 Housmans World Peace Di¬ 
rectory and Pocket Diary is available for 
L3.50 ($6.50 U.S.) from Housmans Book¬ 
shop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N1 

*********************** 

f MAYDAY! 7 If A new continental 
newsletter for the anarchist movement has 
been founded by two dedicated activists in 
the U.S. To contribute news items, write 
to: Gabriela Arensdorf, 12531-G Harbor 
Blvd., Suite 188, Garden Grove, CA 
92640. 

To get on the mailing list and make a 
donation,| write to:-Denise Unora, |1459 
Foster, Chicago, IL 60640. 
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A new anarchist publication is sched¬ 
uled to come onto the scene called North 
American Anarchist Review. It will con¬ 
sist of reviews of anarchist (and related) 
books, pamphlets and periodicals, as well 
as advertisements by anarchist publishers, 
book distributors and bookstores. For 
more information, contact* North Ameri¬ 
can Anarchist Review, c/o POB 380, 

Columbia, MO 65205. 
*********************** 

If you or your project can qualify as an¬ 
archist, libertarian Marxist, direct action- 
ist, radical pagan, bio-regionalist, prisoner 
support, prison abolitionist, traditional 
Native, or supporter thereof, you are enti¬ 
tled to be listed in the Canadian Black 
Book. Send your name or that of your 
project a contact address, and a brief de- 


*********************** 

An anarcha-feminist group in Toronto 
has been set up to aid wimmin in prison. 
If you would like to help, write to: 
W.P.SN., c/o Anarchist Black Cross, P.O. 
Box 6326, Station A, Toronto, Ontario 
M5W 1P7. 

*********************** 

Avi Naftel, a British anarchist held 
prisoner in Arizona, and Tim Goodwin, a 
gay prisoner in Kansas, are each reaching 
a crucial stage in their legal battles with 
the state. To find out more, write to: Boog 
Highberger, P.O. Box 1313, Lawrence, 
KS 66044. 

*********************** 

Sekou Cinque T.M. Kambui (a.k.a. 
William J. Turk) is seeking donations to 
aid in his legal battle for release from 
Holman Prison in Alabama. For more in¬ 
formation, write to: Sekou Cinque T.M. 
Kambui’s Defense Fund Committee, c/o 
General Davis, 1150 Seneca Street, Mo-1 

bile, AL 36605. 

************** ** ******* 

Jello Biafra, former lead singer for the 
Dead Kennedys , and four others, have 
been charged with "Distribution of Harm¬ 
ful Matter to Minors" in connection with a 
poster by artist H.R. Giger, set designer 
for the movie Alien, which appeared in the 
D.K.’s album, Frankenchrist. The defen¬ 
dants face a possible one year sentence. 
To help, contact: No More Censorship 
Defense Fund, P.O. Box 11458, San Fran¬ 
cisco, CA 94101. STOP PRESS: They 
have been acquitted. 

The Black Wedge, an ensemble of anar¬ 
chist poets and musicians, recently toured 
Canada. For information on the individual 
acts, and their availability for gigs, write 
to: The Black Wedge, c/o 304-2230 Wall 
St., Vancouver, B.C. V5L 1B6. 
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Ave., San Francisco, CA 94122. 
*********************** 




*********************** 

For information on the activities of the 
New York-based Libertarian Book Club 
(they host forums and art shows, etc.), 
write to: LBC, 339 Lafayette St., Room 
202, New York, N.Y. 10012 or call (212) 
505-6590. 

| Established in 1945, they are looking 
for new members to help sustain them 
through financially difficult times. Annual 
memberships are $10.00. Lifetime Mem¬ 
berships are $100.00. 

*********************** : '-7 


The Committee Against Reinstatement 
of the Draft (CARD) is launching a cam¬ 
paign to press for the release of Gillam 
Kerley, sentenced to 3 years in prison for 
refusing to register for draft. Write to 
them at: P.O. Box 6583, T Street Station, 
Washington, D.C. 20009 or at their Mid- 
West Office: 731 State S t., Madison, WI 
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The Fifth Estate is the granddaddy of 
them all! They’ve been publishing for 
over twenty years, and the quality remains 
,HB constant^isst^ : after;issu^ : Tlteiri ^^^^ B 
Leonid Gromov, a Russian toolmaker in sue featured a thought-provoking review 
mi auto plant in Ulyanovsk in the Soviet of the Minneapolis anarchist conference. 

Union, who undertook a one man cam- an article on the role of dance in Native 
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m culture, and a special issue will soon be 
available critiquing "deep ecology". To 


paign of sabotage against military vans 
(and documents and support facilities §§§.' . 

volved in the production thereof) for subscribe, send $5.00 (U.S.) or $7.00 for 
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Afghanistan, has been arrested and sent to foreign and Canadian orders to: Fifth Es- 


a "Special Psychiatric Hospital" for com- tate, P.O. Box 02548, Detroit, MI 48202. 
pulsory treatment. Twenty-four years old, *********************** 

Gromov is likely to be subjected to mind- Kick It Over currently enjoys an ex- 
altering drugs and psychiatric torture. To change with Gay Community News, out 

help, send letters of protest to: Mikhail of Boston. GCN is published weekly(!), 

Gorbachev, Kremlin, Moscow, USSR. For and is a source of up-to-date and compre- 
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hensive information and opinion on the 
struggle against heterosexism. Going for 
15 years, it is must reading for those who 
believe that freedom of sexual orientation 
is crucial. To subscribe, send $33.00 
(U.S.) to: GCN Subscriptions, 62 Berke¬ 
ley Street, Boston, MA 02116. 
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more information, write to: Neither East 

nor West, 339 Lafayette St., Rm. 202, 

New York, N.Y. 10012. 

*********************** 

Don Weitz, editor of the anti-psychiatry 
journal, Phoenix Rising, is seeking per¬ 
sonal or eyewitness accounts of psychi¬ 
atric! torture 1 in Canada, llfo I contribut^^MBL JBIIL JIIIM 
write to: Don Weitz, 100 Bain Ave., #27 KIO had the good fortune to be listed 
The Maples, Toronto, Ontario M4K 1E8. (in connection with the Emma Goldman 
*********************** Resource Group) in the Fall 1987 issue of 

A new 4-song E.P. by A.P.P.L.E., enti- TRANET. TRANET (Transnational Net¬ 
tled "A Sensitive Fascist is Very Rare", is work for Appropriate /Alternative Tech- 

available for $3.00 (U.S.) from Vinyl nologies) is a quarterly newsletter, "a di- 

Communications, P.O. Box 8623, Chula rectory...of people who are participating 

In transformation.” The newsletter is 
available to members only. To join, send 
1988 is the 20th anniversary of 1968 — $30.00 (U.S.) -- individual rate — to: 


Vista, C A 92012. 
*********************** 
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a momentous year in radical history. Ed- TRANET, P.O. Box 567, Rangeley, 


An indigenous tribe, the Penans, in the itriee A and IRL are collaborating on an Maine, ME, 04970. □ 
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by Glynis Sherwood, transcribed by 
Robyn T urney 

It is a cloudy but balmy Sunday in early 
autumn. Robyn and I sit nestled on my 
weather-beaten sofa and prepare to dis¬ 
cuss the subject of grief — his grief. In 
September 1986 Robyn lost his lover of 
several years to AIDS. I have known 
Robyn for two years through our work in 
the Kick It Over collective. Up to this 
point my relationship with Robyn was that 
of a co-workmate rather than intimate' 
friend. So the devastation of his loss was 
something which I could sympathize with 
as a ’comrade’ but not feel very deeply. 
Robyn took me on a journey to the centre 
of his grief — to a place where despair, 
loneliness and anger howl and rage to be 
heard and acknowledged. His voyage 
through grief has been a solitary one. He 
received little support from either the 
straight (which was to be expected) or 
gay communities. Robyn’s experience re¬ 
minded me of the singular importance of 
empathy and the ability to be a good lis¬ 
tener: to go deep inside and try to really 
feel what a grieving person is experienc¬ 
ing. We all encounter grief in this life and 
it manifests itself in many ways from the 
personal to the political. I believe that we 
must tune into this feeling and provide 
support for ourselves and others if we are 
. truly to evolve towards a healing or 
wholeness of self. I thank Robyn for 
sharing his insights and experiences in 
this two part interview, and, in the pro¬ 
cess, for bringing me a little bit closer to 
my own true ’humyn’ nature. 

Glynis Sherwood: What was your initial 
reaction to Bob’s death, given the fact that 
he had a long, drawn out illness? 

Robyn Turney: Well, I hadn’t entirely 
prepared myself for it the way I should 
have. I think I suffered more of a shock 
when he was initially diagnosed with 
AIDS in 1984 than I did when I found out 
he was dying. I wasn’t really prepared for 
it. I had allowed myself to become com¬ 
placent because he had done so well 
fighting opportunistic infections with the 
various drugs that they used to fight the 
pneumocystis carinii pneumonia (POP) 
and the cytomegalovirus (CMV) retinitis 
which eventually blinded him. Since he 
survived for almost two years and he’d 
done well, I just assumed that he would 
continue to be able to fight the oppor¬ 
tunistic infections with the help of antibi¬ 
otics and the experimental drugs they 
were giving him. I hadn’t really prepared 
myself for him to pass away when he did. 
I thought he would actually have survived 
long enough to be eligible for something 
like Azidothymidine 1 which is now pro¬ 
longing the lives of persons with AIDS 
(PWAs) 

GS: It sounds to me like there were cer¬ 
tain interventions going on (accompanied 
by new developments with anti-AIDS 
drugs) that gave you a sense of false hope 
rather than preparing you for the in¬ 
evitability of Bob’s death. 

RT: Well, false hope seduced me and 
took me completely into its complacent 
clutches. I didn’t even think about the in¬ 
evitability of Bob’s death. Bob and I 
talked about moving in together—which 
would <have involved me moving to Ot¬ 
tawa—in the spring of last year and I took 
my time as if death was in no way part of 
the future scenario, calculating when I 
would give my 60 day notice to my 
housing co-operative, what I would pack, 
etc. It was on the very day that I was 
about to give notice to my housing co-op¬ 
erative that Bob telephoned me and told 
me that he couldn’t fight anymore and 
that he was dying and I was totally unpre¬ 
pared for it, because, as I indicated previ- 
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ously, he had been doing so well. You 
would never even have been able to tell 
that he was suffering from AIDS between 
opportunistic infections except for the fact 
that he looked a bit thinner. But other 
than that he looked fine and to a large ex¬ 
tent he felt fine. But when I received that 
telephone call it was as though someone 
had shattered a pane of glass directly 
above my head. 

I saw everything that I had planned and 
that we had planned for together just 
evaporate before my eyes. 

GS: How long after his notifying you that 
he was in the final stages of the disease 
did Bob manage to live? 

RT: He grew progressively worse in hos¬ 
pital and then in a palliative care unit 
where he finally died on September 14th, 

1986. 

GS: You were there with him the whole 
time throughout his last few weeks, 
weren’t you? 

RT: Yes, I was. I went immediately to 
Ottawa. There was very little I could do. 

After the first few weeks I had been there 
the CMV entered Bob’s central nervous 
system, the gastrointestinal system, and 
began to attack the brain. For the last 
two-and-half months Bob withered away 
in hospital and at times he didn’t even 
recognize me, or, when he did, he forgot I 
was there in the room with him. He was 
suffering from CMV dementia and there 
was so much that I really wanted to say to 
him and so much I wanted to talk about 
with him before he passed away and he 
was just totally beyond my reach because 
his mind was progressively deteriorating. 

GS: I guess that was probably one of the 
most, if not the most, difficult aspects to 
deal with. How did that feel? 1 
RT: That was more difficult to deal with 
than his actual physical death. There he 
was, still alive in front of me but I had no 
way of reaching him. The death itself 
wasn’t so difficult to deal with as was the 
suffering he endured in the last few 
months of his life and the frustration I en¬ 
dured at my total inability to communicate 
with him. 

In all the scenarios I had envisioned of 
his last moments I had pictured him as 
being lucid and communicative right up 
until the end. That sort of thing would 
have been possible had Bob been strug¬ 
gling with a fatal dose of PCP because 
many people with the pneumonia can re¬ 
main intelligible up to the end, but not 
with CMV. Bob had CMV retinitis and 
he was totally blind by the time I arrived 
in Ottawa. He had been losing his vision 
hitherto, very slowly, because he was on 
an experimental drug that was inhibiting 
the CMV, but the drug was not a com¬ 
pletely effective treatment-as well as be¬ 
ing quite toxic—so total blindness was in¬ 
evitable. After Bob lost his sight com¬ 
pletely, he more or less gave up, and the 
next thing to go was his mind. The great¬ 
est agony I suffered was to actually be 
there with him, with his physical body, in 
the hospital room, while at the same time 
realizing that in a very real sense he 
wasn’t there at all. 

GS: Was he in physical pain at the time? 

RT: Yes and no. Bob also had herpes, 
which is excruciatingly painful, and more 
exquisitely so in PWAs because it’s so 
much more aggressive, but he was being 
given high doses of morphine, which I 
think mitigated most of his discomfort. 

Or, if not, he certainly didn’t let on or 
complain that he was in pain. He found 
the pain from the herpes almost unen¬ 
durable in the last few days of his life, but 
he was given more morphine and that 
seemed to take care of it. 

GS: In the readings I’ve done around the 
subject of grief there’s been strong sug¬ 
gestion that people go through different 
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stages of the grieving process. For exam¬ 
ple, shock, depression and loneliness, 
physical illness, panic, anger, resistance to 
returning to normal, etc. Do you identify 
with these stages or phases? 

RT: I can certainly identify with a lot of 
them. I don’t think they progress in any 
particular chronological order or that any 
two individuals necessarily go through 
these stages in the same order, or even 
through all the same stages. 1 think that it 
varies from individual to individual in 
terms of order and length, as well as 
severity, of these stages. For me, from 
September 14th, 1986, until January of 
this year, everything remains in an 
amorphous blur, making it difficult for me 
to assess and identify which stages that I 
may have gone through or might still be 
going through. Shock was certainly one 
of them, and I think that accounts for the 
fact that my perception of the time period 
just mentioned is very ambiguous. 
Depression and loneliness were also 
major factors, and to a great extent they 
remain so. 

I also went through a period of 
heightened sexual activity-I won’t say 
promiscuity because that’s a put-down— 
while Bob was dying. It may sound 
strange, but it’s a common stage of grief 
that a lot of people generally don’t know 
about, representing, as it did in my case, a 
desire to be touched, loved, held and 
wanted by a man, by any man. I was also 
involved in another secondary relationship 
in Toronto at the time—both Bob and I 
considered monogamy politically 

incorrect—that I felt ambivalent about and 
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probably didn’t help matters any. I also 
still have a lot of feelings of guilt 
GS: In what way? 

RT: I still feel responsible for the lull of 
complacency that I allowed myself to fall 
into and for not keeping the reality ofc. 
Bob’s mortality foremost and up front, 
which, had I done, I might have been able 
to spend more time with him instead of 
behaving as though I had all the time in 
the world to spend with him and that there 
was no need to hasten my move from 
Toronto to Ottawa. 

GS: So you think that you were being 
complacent rather than, perhaps, 
protecting yourself against something 
which was so hard to deal with? 

RT: Well, it seems that way to me 
subjectively. I can honestly say that, in 
discussing Bob’s death and the period of 
bereavement subsequent thereto. I’m so 
subjective that I can’t possibly be 
objective. 

There is no doubt that grief has warped 
my perspective and I’m not setting myself 
up as any sort of pinnacle of truth here. 
There are some things I’m still very bitter 
about. The events described here may not 
necessarily be as they actually took place 
but they are certainly the way I 
experienced them. It would be interesting 
to compare my perspective with that of 
someone else who was involved in Bob’s 
death. But nevertheless, I really do feel 
that I was vacillating and dragging my 
feet, all the more so because in the last 
few months of his life I could see that Bob 
was urging me to make a real start on 
moving to Ottawa. He asked me 
repeatedly to begin by bringing small 
things like clothes and records up to 
Ottawa each time I visited. I sensed- 
more by what he implied than by anything 
he stated-that he knew that for him total 
blindness was inevitable, and that he 
wanted me to be there so that he would 
have someone to help him to function, to 
maintain as normal a life as possible 
under the circumstances, to maintain his 
independence, which was very precious to 
him and vital to his existence, so that he 
wouldn’t have to depend on his parents or 


admit himself to hospital. Bob wanted me 
to be there for him and I just feel that I let 
him down, that I failed him, and I am 
unable to forgive myself for that. 

One of the most heartbreaking stories 
for me was related to me by one of Bob’s 
friends (and I mention no names here 
because I don’t feel that it’s fair to single 
anyone out in this interview) after Bob 
died. Bob had realized that he was losing 
all of his vision, and he must have also 
known that he was dying, and he came to 
his friend’s place seeking support. But his 
friend felt quite spooked by all this, and 
didn’t know how to to deal with it, so he 
made some excuse about being busy. He 
had assumed that Bob left the apartment, 
but somewhat later found him crying in 

his bathroom. All I can think of was there 
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was Bob, totally alone in the world and 
facing the spectre of death, with 
seemingly no one to turn to. And in . that 
moment of desperation, where was I? In 
Toronto. But I should have been there in 
Ottawa to comfort my lover, and indeed I 
would have been, had I not hesitated and 
had I been possessed of the least bit of 
foresight. 

GS: Actually, I think that’s a pretty 
common experience that people who lose 
somebody go through. Feeling that, "If 
only I could’ve done this, that or the other 
thing-then I could have protected or 
saved that person," rather than seeing it 
as, "Maybe I did the best I could at the 
time." Perhaps the perspective that can be 
gained over time is that you did do the 
best that you could. 

RT: Well, I haven’t arrived at that 
evaluation of the situation yet I still feel 
very lonely at times. Bob was very much 
my soulmate and I find that soulmates are 
notoriously difficult to come by. 

Besides guilt, depression and loneliness 
are still major hurdles for me and I feel 
very fixated on them. I haven’t yet 
worked them through. 

GS: Do you feel more hopeful now than 
you did, say, last month or a couple of 
months ago, or do you feel like you have 
to work through your feelings of 
depression and loneliness before you can 
begin to feel more optimistic about 
things? 

RT: Well, I still feel that I have a long 
way to go and that has to do with, I 
suppose, the nature of myself as an 
individual and the nature of my 
relationship with Bob. Bob made a real 
difference to my life; he influenced my 
life in a lot of ways—Bob introduced me 
to Anarchism, for example—and I’m 
having a hard time coping with the loss of 
Bob’s influence in my life because there 
just isn’t anyone else in my life, or anyone 
else even remotely in sight, who can 
fulfill the same sort of role Bob played in 
my life. I’m not here necessarily speaking 
of Bob’s role as a lover but of his role as 
someone with whom the empathy was so 
strong that there was nothing I could say 
to him that he wouldn’t have been able to 
understand, and understand it in the same 
way that I myself did. We held the same 
weltanschauungen, the same worldviews, 
which were analogous when they were not 
identical. The lack of anyone in my life 
with a similar perspective only augments 
my feelings of isolation and loneliness, 
despite the fact that I do have friends. 

GS: Do you think that the Gay grieving 
experience differs from the straight 
grieving experience and, if so, in what 
way? 

RT: Well, I think there’s definitely a 
difference. In terms of the Gay grieving 
experience, those of us who are lovers of 
PWAs belong to a minority which is still 
not accepted as valid by society at large, 
and our deceased lovers are mostly very 
young males, whereas in the case of 
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heterosexual bereavement, most survivors 
are older womyn who, being straight and 
family oriented, have greater access to 
sources of support and to relations-both 
their own and those of their in-laws. 
Their relationships, unlike ours, are 
sanctioned by the law and by society’s 
mores, whereas ours usually don’t meet 
with the approval of even our own 
families, much less those of our lovers, 
and I think that’s one of the major 
differences. Another is when it comes to 
reintegration into society and daily life. 
It’s often much more difficult for those of 
us who are Gay because often our lovers 
constituted our only real family. If either 
our own family or that of our lover’s or 
both reject our homosexuality and/or the 
relationship, then we are left void of any 
support systems, unless we’re lucky 
enough to have a very close circle of 
Lesbian and Gay friends who function as 
our surrogate families. 

GS: I was just thinking that the fact that 
you can’t be open about your grief and 
you don’t have the kind of familial 
support that straight people do is in itself 
is a form of social ostracization, which 
must impact on Gay people 
psychologically in very profound ways. 
Consequently there aren’t real 
comparisons with what straight people go 
through. 

RT: No, and whatever the heterosexual 
widow or widower has to go through is 
exacerbated and augmented and 
magnified a thousand times for Lesbians 
and Gays going through the same thing, 
for the reasons which I enumerated 
before. And I do agree with you that, 
while analogies can sometimes be made 
between Gay and straight bereavement, as 
with womyn who have lost heterosexual 
lovers to AIDS and who probably have 
more in common with Gay men in the 
same situation, often analogies are 
imperfect and sometimes you can’t even 
make analogies at all. For example, 
widows and widowers reintegrating 
themselves into heterosexual society do 
not usually have to be concerned about 
acquiring a communicable disease, 
whereas lovers of PWAs must inform all 
those with whom they become 
romantically involved in future that their 
previous lover died of AIDS, which may 
repel or frighten off a prospective love 
interest. They have to deal with the fact 
that they, too, may contract the disease, 
although statistics show that only a very 
tiny portion of lovers of PWAs have been 
known to fall victim to AIDS as well. 
And so I think that’s one major difference. 

GS: What would you say helped to 
sustain you the most during the first year 
after Bob’s death? 

RT: That’s a tough one! I really don’t 
think I know what’s sustained me this far. 
Certainly not having to deal with 
employment the first six months after Bob 
passed away was a big help-I resigned 
from my job in January of 1986 in 
response to Bob’s third bout with PCP. 
The doctors had only given him a 30% 
chance of surviving it and psychologically 
and emotionally I was just such an 
absolute mess that there was no question 
of me being able to hold down steady 
employment It was probably the best 
thing I could’ve done, since there was no 
way I could’ve sustained any sort of job 
when Bob died nine months later. The 
staged of grief that I was going through at 
that time would have absolutely precluded 
it I missed Bob so very much—and I still 
do—that I just couldn’t bear to miss him 
anymore. Thoughts of suicide—which still 
recur—and fears of insanity—I literally 
thought that I was going out of my mind- 
pushed me to the threshold of a nervous 
breakdown. 


GS: Like a panic attack? 

RT: Yes. So I contacted the AIDS 
Committee of Toronto (ACT) and spoke 

with Theresa Dobko who referred me to 
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ACT’s bereavement group, which I’ve 
attended since October of 1986. The 
group has helped to sustain me a lot, since 
there are other people there—mainly Gay 
men whose lovers were PWAs, but also 
some straight and Gay womyn whose 
friends or brothers were PWAs or who 
had lost a lover or friend to some other 
morbidity-who’ve endured a loss and we 
all share our losses in common. That’s 
been a tremendous help to me, as well as 
the fact that it’s a value-judgement free 
atmosphere—nobody is there offering up 
miracle cures for grief. 

GS: I’m wondering what kind of support 
you did (or didn’t) get from your family 
and friends. 

RT: Well, I got plenty of suggestions 
from many quarters but I don’t feel that I 
got any support that was of any real 
benefit from either family or close friends. 
My own family is geographically distant, 
never knew Bob personally and I don’t 
think really appreciated the nature of our 
relationship. I couldn’t turn to Bob’s 
family for support because we just didn’t 
get along. I’d always thought when it 
came to the crunch that Bob’s death 
would bring us all closer together, but it 
didn’t. 


I really wish I could have gotten 
support from more people while Bob was 
still alive, since the support that I 
ordinarily would have received from Bob 
he was no longer capable of giving. As I 
previously indicated, the CMV had 
affected the brain and, as is typical with 
the dying, the closer death approached, 
the more Bob withdrew into himself. I 
wasn’t even able to share personal, 
meaningful things. For the first time I was 
completely beyond his reach and vice 
versa. 

He was totally at the mercy of other 
'people. He didn’t have control over his 
own life. He was too debilitated to take 
charge of his own dying. It always 
seemed to me that one of the things that 
most typified Bob was his autonomy, but 
here he was at the mercy of other people, 
and my hands were tied because I was not 
recognized legally or socially as being 
related to Bob, as being his "next of kin". 

I think that one of the things that tore 
my heart out when I discussed his 
apartment with him was when he said to 
me,"Robyn, call the ambulance and have 
them take me home. I can check myself 
out." And I wanted to fulfill his request 
of me with all my heart, but I knew that if 
I had done that all hell would have broken 
loose and this was the first and only time 
in my life that Bob made a request of me 
that I simply could not fulfill. That just 
tore me apart inside. I always said that 
there was nothing I wouldn’t do for Bob, 
yet here I failed. 

If there was any gift I could have given 
Bob at that moment, other than a cure, it 
would have been the restoration of his 
independence. 

And if there’s one thing I’ve learned 
from this experience, it’s to make damned 
sure that I have complete and absolute 
control over my own death, and I don’t 
give a fuck what family or friends may 
think or want 

GS: It sounds like, in addition to grieving 
your own grief that, in fact, you were 
grieving for Bob’s grief as well under 
these circumstances. 

RT: Well, I very much felt that. I’ve often 
said that the only person who could 
understand what I was going through in 
grieving for Bob was Bob himself and, 
since he’s not here anymore, the one 
person who could’ve empathized and 


really understood what was happening to 
me and where I was coming from is and 
was totally beyond my grapp. So I felt 

totally alone. / 

The feeling that I was perceived as the 
"bad guy", the intruder, the outsider, the 
misfit, the person who didn’t belong, and 
not as the lover, was something I just 
couldn’t shake no matter how hard I tried 
all the time I was in Ottawa. It was with 
me from the time I was there, while Bob 
was deteriorating, when he died, even at 
the funeral, and it persisted afterwards. , 
Now, and this is the point in my 
subjectivity where I am not so sure that I 
didn’t lose touch with reality, I felt like a 
nonperson. It was like I was invisible, 
like my existence, much less my grief, 
wasn’t even being acknowledged. I felt 
that not only with Bob’s family, but with 
his AIDS buddies 2 , even with the one 
person who I discussed all this with: the 
palliative care chaplain at the hospital 
where Bob was first admitted. I didn’t get 
any vibes of acceptance from anyone who 
was closely involved with Bob’s death. 

I didn’t feel that Bob’s buddies from 
Ottawa’s AIDS Committee Services (or 
AIDS Support) Group were of any help to 
me, partly because I found them to be 
quite conventional and assimilated and 
therefore impossible to relate to, and 
partly due to their incredulity that I felt I 
was being perceived as the "villain". I 
should point out that this was true only of 
Bob’s AIDS buddies from the support 
group. 

I felt isolated and ostracized. With one 
of them I tried to break the ice and elicit 
some support by initiating a conversation, 
while we were both in Bob’s hospital 
room, about alternative, non¬ 
establishment approaches to treating 
AIDS, and he just reacted like I was nuts! 

It seems that you’re a dangerous madman- 
-or madwomon—if you don’t put all your 
faith and hope and trust in the privileged 
professionals or if you dare to question 
their authority, and my attempt to point 
out analogies, like showing how 
professional male historians have totally 
distorted and falsified the authentic 
herstory of womyn, got me absolutely 
nowhere. 

GS: So refusing to acknowledge reality on 
the part of Bbb’s AIDS buddies was a real 
stumbling block as well. 

RT: I should point out that this was true 
only of Bob’s AIDS buddies. I certainly 
can’t fault the AIDS Committee of Ottawa 
itself because the ACO is full of fine, 
dedicated people. It was just in this 
particular case, with these particular 
individuals, that I felt that the support was 
all for Bob and his family and that none 
was there for me. 

I think a lot could be explained just by 
the fact that I was too unconventional for 
most of the people close to the death. 
Certainly my article about Bob, published 
after his death in GO Info, the Gays of 
Ottawa newsletter, never won me any 
fans. Bob and I worked on it together in 
hospital when he was still alive. Since 
both Bob and I, as Anarchists, were 
completely contemptuous of eulogies. 
Bob encouraged me to make it objective, 
including his faults as well as his virtues. 

I did that, and while it may seem very 
detached, to me it is very loving. I don’t 
love part of a man, I love the whole, 
virtues as well as faults. But that is not 
what people want to read or hear after a 
death. There is no room for 
nonconformity or individualism. Instead, 
we are expected to go along blindly with 
society’s accepted death rituals as if they 
were somehow sacrosanct and inviolable. 

I admit to being a nonconformist and I 
certainly have more than my share of 


shortcomings and faults. But I am not an 
ogre,and I really don’t think that I am the 
terrible person that I was perceived to be 
by certain people in Ottawa. 

GS: What about the kind of response or 
support you got from your friends? I 
remember you saying to me at one point 
in time that what you felt you actually got 
from your friends, particularly friends in 
the Gay and Lesbian community, were 
nothing but platitudes. Could you say 
more about that? 

RT: The support I did get from the Gay 
community came from the most 
unexpected sources. It came from friends 
who I wasn’t particularly close to or from 
people that I barely knew, and here I must 
give credit where credit is due. Lilith, 
Taylor, and Richard Woollard in Toronto 
and Ron LeBlanc, Bob Read and Denis 
LeBlanc in Ottawa all gave me emotional 
support. Taylor, Richard, Denis and 
especially Bob Read gave me financial 
support. To Bob and Denis I owe the 
greatest debt, and one that I can never 
repay. They kindly permitted me to stay 
in their home for four long months while 
Bob was dying and afterwards, and it 
couldn’t have been any picnic because 
I’m a trying guest at the best of times. I 
still feel horribly guilty about imposing on 
them like that, especially since they were 
initially more Bob’s friends than mine. I 
barely knew them when I asked them to 
put me up at a time when I thought that 
conflict with Bob’s family would preclude 
me staying in his apartment. There are no 
words that can express my gratitude to 
them; I only wish I’d known them better 
before the crisis. I would love to have 
confided in them at the time, but I didn’t 
feel that I knew them well enough, so I 
remained distant, only giving them some 
indication of where I was at months after 
the death in novel-length letters. But that 
was my own damned fault Bob warned 
me to make some friends of my own in 
Ottawa before he died, but as usual I just 
didn’t listen to him. I’ve since gotten to 
know Bob and Denis much better, though. 

Unfortunately, the constructive support 
that I got from my close friends in 
Toronto was negligible. I think that to a 
large extent people just didn’t know what 
to say. When they finally did attempt to 
say something, all that came across were 
cliched platitudes which, in my emotional 
turmoil, I heard but could neither 
comprehend nor employ in any pragmatic 
sense, ie., "Don’t worry, things will get 
better. . . ", "One day you’ll put all this 
behind you...", "Time heals all wounds.. 
.", etc. This was precisely the opposite 
to sort of support which I might possibly 
have profited by. It would have been 
much kinder and much more practical if 
friends had acknowledged my grief rather 
than denying it and offered to touch me 
emotionally and physically whenever I 
needed them to and whenever I felt really 
crazy. □ 

To be continued in the next issue of Kick 
It Over. In Part II, the politics of grief, 
what people can do for a grieving person, 
death and the meaning of life, tips on 
dealing with grief. 


Notes 

1. Azidothymidine, or AZT, is an analogue of 
an amino acid which inhibits the replication of the 
humyn immunodeficiency virus (HTV) — the 
apparent main factor in the development of AIDS — 
at a very early stage. 

2. An "AIDS buddy" is any individual who 
volunteers her or his time to, and is assigned by, an 
AIDS Committee to assist a person with AIDS 
(PWA) or a person with AIDS related complex 
(PWARC) in the management of that person’s daily 
life and to offer emotional, physical and social 
support to them, their friends and family. 
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by George Woodcock 

This is Part 2 of a longer article, which 
Kick It Over has taken the liberty of 
printing in the reverse order. Part 1 
(actually Part 2) was published in #19 
under the title of "The Underside of 
Canadian History: Searching for Radical 
Traditions". This part focuses on the evo¬ 
lution of anarchist theory in response to 
changes in the character of the state, and 
the necessity to begin rebuilding society at 
the grassroots level. KIO would welcome 
comments from our readers as to specific 
strategies. 

Community vs State 

From the beginning it has been one of 
the commonplaces of anarchist thought 
that men and women are naturally social; 
that left to themselves people will develop 
voluntary associations to meet their social, 
economic and cultural needs; and that if 
these needs are met there are no strictly 
political needs that go beyond them, since 
freely organized institutions would make 
government as we know it, with its rigid 
laws and systems and bureaucracies, en¬ 
tirely unnecessary. Human societies, the 
theory goes, took a wrong turn long ago, 
about the time human beings shifted from 
a simple tribal or early urban communi¬ 
ties, with their folk moots and their citi¬ 
zens’ assemblies organizing everything 
from below by direct participation and 
mutual aid, to the imperial or feudal 
Tnodel in which the social pyramid was 
reversed, everything was arranged from 
above rather that at the ground level, and 
the necessities of power brought in coer¬ 
cive institutions. This is the progression 
sketched out by Kropotkin in works like 
Mutual Aid and Modern Science and 
Anarchism, and referred to earlier on by 
William Godwin in his Political Justice 
(1793), where he declared that: 

Men associated at first for the sake of 
mutual assistance. They did not fore¬ 
see that any restraint would be neces¬ 
sary to regulate the conduct of indi¬ 
vidual members of the society toward 
each other or towards the whole. The 
necessity of restraint grew out of the 
errors and perverseness of the few. 
Godwin also anticipated the later anar¬ 
chists when he pointed out how govern¬ 
ment impeded the natural dynamism that 
emerges in a free community. He claimed 
that: 

...government "lays its hand upon the 
spring there is in society and puts a 
stop to its motion." It gives substance 
and permanence to its errors. It re¬ 
verses the general propensities of 
mind, and instead of suffering us to 
look forward, it teaches us to look 
backward for perfection. It prompts 
us to seek the public welfare, not in 
innovation and improvement, but in a 
timid reverence for the decisions of 
our ancestors, as if it were the nature 
of mind always to degenerate and 
never advance. 

Subsequent history has done nothing to 
lessen the force of Godwin’s exposure of 
the stultifying effects of government. For 
when government has put on a mask of 
benevolence, and has transformed itself in 
the welfare state, it has proved just as de¬ 
structive as it had been in its more openly 
malevolent manifestations, since the pre¬ 
sumption that a bureaucratic machine can 


care for men and women from birth to 
death and keep them happy in the process 
results not merely in the intensification of 
the state’s grip over the lives of its sub¬ 
jects by registration, regulation and super¬ 
vision, but, more importantly, in the ero¬ 
sion of those voluntary institutions that 
appear naturally in a free society. 

In this way the welfare state becomes 
just as ingenious a means of repression 
and regimentation as any more overtly 
totalitarian system. By destroying the vol¬ 
untary elements out of which a different 
kind of society might be developed, it 
makes its own replacement more difficult 
and increases the danger of a relentless 
progression towards the society based on 
total submission for which George Orwell 
invented the telling image of "a boot 
stamping on the human face — forever." 
In compensation for such perils, the wel¬ 
fare state does not even keep its promise 
of making people happier: witness the 
high rate of suicides in Sweden, surely the 
most cushioned of cradle-to-the-grave 
pseudo-democracies. But if the welfare 
state has obviously failed in its avowed 
aim of creating a more joyful life, it has 
certainly succeeded in its covert aim of 
making men and women less free, for, in 
more devious and unobtrusive ways than 
an overt dictatorship, it has made them 
more dependent by eliminating or co¬ 
opting voluntary institutions and dissolv¬ 
ing the spirit of mutual aid under the pre¬ 
tense of providing security. 

The welfare state has not merely bribed 
people to exchange freedom for a promise 
of material sufficiency that in the end is 
kept only at the price of a life of depen¬ 
dent idleness instead of productive leisure, 
as millions of recipients of welfare and 
UIC payments now realize. It has also 
consolidated the power of the state more 
effectively than any secret police appara¬ 
tus, since, apart from its vast network of 
information on people and their affairs, it 
has created in its dependents a haunting 
fear that if they rock the political boat too 
violently, their social security may be en¬ 
dangered. (And, in parenthesis, consider 
the ambiguities of the word "security" in a 
modem "democracy". It describes the 
subsidies by which the state seeks -- like 
Roman emperors — to keep its subjects 
quiet, and it also describes the repressive 
forces — the security agencies — that can 
be used to detect and frustrate rebellion. 
So, by a coalescence of connotations, the 
word shows how the "benevolent" and the 
malevolent aspects of the state apparatus 
are the obverse and the reverse of a single 
coin.) 

Revolution and Evolution 

This is one of the reasons why there has 
been a fading of the old anarchist dream 
of a revolution in the near future which 
would demolish the old order and allow a 
world without authority or property or war 
to spring up immediately in its place. That 
dream was based on a failure to under¬ 
stand the protean adaptability of the state, 
which enabled it to change at will from 
the reality of malevolence to the appear¬ 
ance of benevolence. Bakunin certainly 
believed in the revolutionary dream until 
he declined into old age, and so, for large 
parts of their lives, did militants like 
Malatesta and the syndicalist Pelloutier 
and many of the Spanish anarchists. There 
were times indeed, in Spain after the peo¬ 


ple of Barcelona, with the anarchists in 
the lead, had defeated Franco’s generals, 
and in Russia when Makhno led his mo¬ 
bile guerilla columns over a Ukraine 
largely liberated from Red and White 
armies, when the eve of the great social 
transformation seemed, at least locally, to 
have arrived. But revolutions are times of 
peril as well as hope, particularly for those 
who search for freedom, since they open 
the way not only for the people who seek 
to destroy authority, but also for the more 
ruthless people who seek to transfer it in 
their own favour. And in both Russia and 
Spain at the times of their respective civil 
wars, it was the revolutionary authoritari¬ 
ans who won at the expense of the revo¬ 
lutionary libertarians. In Spain the revolu¬ 
tionary authoritarians, playing Stalin’s 
totalitarian game, were willing to let the 
country fall into the hands of their rival 
authoritarians of the right rather than al¬ 
low truly revolutionary gains in terms of 
workers’ and peasants’ control of the 
means of production to be sustained. 

Kropotkin was one of those who began 
with a belief that the libertarian revolution 
could come in the near future, and in the 
articles he wrote in the mid-1880’s and 
eventually collected in The Conquest of 
Bread he actually sketched out the kind 
of society, based on voluntary associa¬ 
tions, that might come into being on the 
morrow of the revolution. In 1902, when 
he published Mutual Aid, Kropotkin’s 
attitude had changed considerably, and 
without actually stating a loss of faith in a 
revolution in the near future, he began to 
place the emphasis, in books like Mutual 
Aid, less on what might happen in a rev¬ 
olutionary situation and more on the kind 
of voluntary institutions that had existed 
in the past and in many cases had stayed 
alive even in a society dominated for 
many centuries by governmental systems. 

I think there are three reasons for 
Kropotkin’s shift in emphasis. The first 
was the generally anti-utopian attitude of 
the anarchists, who dislike the idea of 
people in an unfree society prophecying 
what might happen in a liberated world: 
better get ahead, in however a modest 
way, with the process of liberation. The 
second was the inclination of the scientist 
— and Kropotkin wrote Mutual Aid as a 
concerned scientist rather than as a propa¬ 
gandist — to prefer basing his conclusions 
on actual phenomena *- happenings in the 
past or present — rather than on unverifi- 
able futuristic speculation. The third was 
an inclination, as an evolutionist who saw 
revolutions as speedups — or rapid muta¬ 
tions — in the evolution of society, to con¬ 
sider the fact that evolution can continue 
by other means even in a non-revolution¬ 
ary period. Voluntary associations can 
emerge at any time; in favourable circum¬ 
stances they can survive even in an au¬ 
thoritarian society, and by demonstrating 
in Mutual Aid how many voluntary asso¬ 
ciations still operated in the world he 
knew, Kropotkin was clearly intent on 
demonstrating that here and now, within a 
modem society, there existed a potential 
parallel structure to that of government. It 
might appear uncoordinated and 
ramshackle because it embraced the ef¬ 
forts of millions of people and thousands 
of groups often working unaware of each 
other. But, in all its diffuse variety, it op¬ 
erated as a genuine network of mutual aid 
which performed, without the aid of the 
state, many of the vital functions of soci- 








ety in his time. 

* 

Mutual Aid — Then and Now 

Kropotkin wrote at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. In the eight years since then the 
mutual aid network has not disappeared, 
but it has radically changed in form, since 
in many fields once largely dominated by 
voluntary groups and individual initiative, 
like education, welfare and medicine, the 
welfare state has largely taken over. It has 
made the scope of these services more 
universal, but that could certainly have 
been achieved by voluntary groups if they 
had access to the proportion of social 
wealth which the state has appropriated, 
and it would undoubtedly have been done 
more efficiently and more economically 
than the best of bureaucracies could do. 
But in spite of this, voluntary groups con¬ 
tinue to proliferate in other fields: groups 
dedicated to protesting infringements on 
rights or liberties; groups devoted to envi¬ 
ronmental protection or to ending nuclear 
weaponry; groups representing minorities; 
groups devoted to foreign aid and doing it 
more efficiently than government depart¬ 
ments; groups devoted to theatre, to mu¬ 
sic, to art, to crafts, to intellectual interests 
of all kinds; mutualist institutions like 
credit unions and co-operatives increasing 
in numbers and assuming new forms. Ob¬ 
viously some of these groups - like the 
right-wing fundamentalist movements — 
are not in themselves either libertarian or 
anything but regressive. Yet even they 
represent the stubbornness of the human 
inclination to co-operate voluntarily in the 
achievement of group aims and an equally 
stubborn awareness among people even of 
conservative views that the state cannot 
and should not be relied on for everything. 
What we do for ourselves is better done 
and more satisfying than what sis done for 
us by impersonal bureaucratic agencies. A 
growing awareness of this fact is at the 
base of the increasing distrust of politics 
and politicians that one sees and hears ex¬ 
pressed in so many countries nowadays. 

Revolutionary Situations 

It is always possible that such a dwin¬ 
dling of confidence in the current political 
process may produce a crisis situation of 
revolutionary dimensions. Political 
regimes that for decades or generations 
seemed impregnable are very often so 
fragile, so dependent on the image of 
power rather than its reality that they col¬ 
lapse at the first serious assault. In recent 
years we have seen several such regimes 
fall apart with dramatic suddenness: the 
rule of the Shah in Iran, the rule of the 
Duvalier dynasty in Haiti, the rule of the 
Somozas in Nicaragua, the reign of Mar¬ 
cos in the Philippines. These breakdowns 
of government were due to a combination 
of the inner exhaustion of the regime and 
a growing popular discontent, which pro¬ 
duced a revolutionary situation. Revolu¬ 
tions, as Bakunin and Kropotkin and the 

other anarchist theoreticians have argued, 
are not initiated by self-styled 
"revolutionaries", whose attempted coups 
inevitably fail whenever the essential 
conjunction of a weakened regime and 
well-nigh universal discontent fails to 
materialize. The "revolutionaries", the 
Lenins and Castros and their kind, who 
later take control if the people are not 
vigilant as well as rebellious, are not rep¬ 


resentative of the original insurgent 
masses; the Sandinistas in Nicaragua and 
the Islamic fanatics who now control Iran, 
were in fact -- like the Bolsheviks in Rus¬ 
sia at the end of 1917 -- single-minded 
minorities who moved into the vacuum of 
power because there was no alternative in 
the form of an emergent libertarian soci¬ 
ety based on an existing network of vol¬ 
untary associations. The fact that the an¬ 
archist model remained a viable alterna¬ 
tive in §pain during the early stages of the 
Civil War was due to the existence of 
such a strong network of syndicates in the 
industries and anarchist cells elsewhere 
that the voluntary groups were able im¬ 
mediately to take over the means of pro¬ 
duction and other vital aspects of society 
in large areas of Spain. That the experi¬ 
ment failed was due not to inherent faults 
but only to circumstances that the Com¬ 
munists who opposed it were provided 
with the arms that in the long run assured 
their superiority and, as a consequence, 
the collapse of the anti-Fascist cause in 
Spain. 

Building the New Society in the Shell of 

the Old 

Such considerations suggest the wisdom 
of the approach adumbrated by Kropotkin 
in his later books, and followed by a 
number of contemporary anarchist 
thinkers like Colin Ward in Anarchy in 
Action and Paul Goodman in books like 
New Reformation, Drawing the Liift 
and People or Personnel. Such writers 
point out that anarchism is not a matter of 
future societies only. It is a matter of sus¬ 
taining libertarian ideas and models in a 
practical manner so far as that can be done 
here and now. As Kropotkin showed in 
Mutual Aid and Ward in Anarchy in Ac¬ 
tion, one does not have to wait for a rev¬ 
olution to begin living like an anarchist of 
finding anarchist ways of doing things. 
Indeed, the anarchist ways are always 
there, even if people do not recognize 
them, sustained in a network of voluntary 
efforts and organizations that even the 
welfare state has been unable to destroy. 
Paul Goodman has often been described 
as that paradoxical animal, a conservative 
anarchist, and so in a way he is — in the 
sense that he recognized that there are 
positive as well as negative values even in 
existing society, areas of improvisation 
and spontaneity and traditional mutual aid 
that are threatened by the homogenizing 
tendencies of the modem world and that 
must be defended if we are to move for¬ 
ward in the direction of a free society. I 
don’t think either Ward or Goodman can 
be accused of gradualism per se; what 
they are suggesting is that the infrastruc¬ 
ture of an anarchist society exists in 
skeleton around us, partly in the form of 
the battered remnants of a less regimented 
society in the past, partly in the form of 
new spontaneous urges towards coopera¬ 
tive and voluntarist organization. Our task 
now should be not to wait passively for 
the revolution, which may never come or, 
if it does come are we are unprepared, 
will strike us off our guard. It should be to 
strengthen and encourage all the libertar¬ 
ian and mutualist urges, whether they are 
constructive in the sense of creating new 
libertarian organizations, or rebellious in 
the sense of resisting new attacks on free¬ 
dom or seeking to put an end to old tyran¬ 
nies and discriminations. We should 


strengthen and tighten the infrastructure 
of an alternative society so that even now 
we can become less victimized by'manip¬ 
ulative politicians and so that in the future 
we may be able to act positively and ef¬ 
fectively in times of crisis. 

Anarchy and Tradition 

How we can act depends a great deal, I 
suggest, on the traditions of the commu¬ 
nity to which we belong. Anarchists have 
always had ambivalent attitudes towards 
tradition. They rightly denounce it when it 
is used to justify the perpetuation of au¬ 
thoritarian institutions: churches, monar¬ 
chies, party organizations, etc. But 
throughout libertarian writings you find 
the inclination to look back in history and 
. search out the clues that add up to a dif¬ 
ferent kind of tradition: the tradition of 
mutual aid, of free, spontaneous associa¬ 
tions which together build up a history of 
the people quite different from the history 
of governing classes of states. 

The tradition anarchists maintain is not 
embodied in any institution, for the idea 
of a rigid framework for human co-opera¬ 
tion is anathema to those who love free¬ 
dom; by the same token it is not embodied 
either in a constitution, like that of the 
United States or the one recently acquired 
by Canada, or a sacred and immutable text 
like the Bible or the Koran or the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto, for we do not believe 
that people now or at any period can lay 
down how others should act until the end 
of time. The tradition anarchists recognize 
is embodied in the free and changing ar¬ 
rangements that men and women have 
come to in many different circumstances 
without the help of governments or priest¬ 
hoods (religious or political); it is also 
embodied in the thoughts and writings and 
the symbolic acts (which some anarchists 
have called "propaganda of the deed") of 
the men and women who have the expo¬ 
nents of anarchism, or merely seekers of 
freedom according to their own lights, but 
who never claimed the finality of Divine 
Revelation or the immutable authority of 
Marx and Lenin for their thoughts or 
words or actions. 

The anarchist heritage, compounded of 
all these strands of mutualist action and 
rebellious thought, is a true tradition, but 
it is frozen into no institutional frame and 
it is subordinated to no authority, physical 
or intellectual; it is no respector of per¬ 
sons or, for that matter, of precedents. 
Nevertheless, it finds in the past much that 
illuminates the present, and more than 
other more rigid traditions it learns from 
history, since history is not for anarchists, 
as it s for orthodox Christians and Jews 
and Moslems and Marxists, an eschato- 
logically conceived progression towards 
an inevitable millennium. It is much more 
like the vision of the early Greek philoso¬ 
pher Heraclitus, in which, within the 
given physical order of the universe, hu¬ 
manity lives in the flux of everlasting 
change; by accepting and observing that 
process of change which is not necessarily 
progression, we come to realize that men 
and women can learn and live by the laws 
of mutual attraction that operate within 
the given order and can utilize them to 
create a free and viable society. This is the 
great paradox of liberty within destiny, 
which gives meaning to the journey of life 
between the darkness of birth and death. D 
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by Michael (Rainbow) Hanks 

At Union Correctional Institution, 
Raiford, Florida 

0 

The Kick It Over collective does not 
condone all the attitudes expressed in this 
article, but we feel it expresses invaluable 
truths about the hell that is prison. 

I wish to reveal my innermost thoughts 
today: the thoughts that can no longer be 
suppressed. I wish to reveal these 
thoughts to all individuals affected, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly. 

I am a thirty year old, white male cur¬ 
rently serving a twenty year sentence in 
prison for dealing in stolen property and 
escape. I have now served seven and one 
half years of that sentence. 

Have I been "rehabilitated"? 

I was sent to prison to be punished for 
my crimes and, in theory, to be remodeled 
into a law abiding citizen that would fit 
into society. In reality, I am now cast 
apart in a non-living world that is full of 
dreams, fantasies, shattered hopes, hatred, 
rage, and the cold emptiness of lonely 
desolation. 

This is not a hard-luck story. Nor am I 
seeking sympathy. I only wish to bring 
this reality that viciously controls the lives 
of many in here to the attention of every¬ 
one involved and affected. And everybody 
is, in one way or another. 

We are the outcasts, the misfits, the de¬ 
viates of this society. We are a major 
problem, and like many other problems, it 
is not accepted by most. It is cast to the 
side, just as we have been cast to the side, 
discarded, "out of sight, out of mind". The 
screams of hate and rage are never heard; 
the painful tears of hopelessness and con¬ 
suming loneliness are never seen. Eyes 
look the other way; ears plugged; thoughts 
filled with trivial necessities of daily life, 
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4iot much concerned with the lives and 
welfare of your fellow human beings who 
for one reason or another chose not to 
conform with the laws and accepted 
norms of social behaviour of this society. 

The problem is set to the side, but it has 
not ceased to exist. 

A man is taken from the mainstream of 
life for a criminal conviction. He has to be 
charged; he has to be punished. He is now 
thrown to a world of daily existence 
where every single day is exactly like the 
last, exactly like the one still to come. Day 
in, day out, the same monotonously dis¬ 
mal routine. 

To escape this wearisome non-life, the 
prisoner is forced to create an imaginary 
world in which to live a semi-normal life. 
Since that world is self-created, every cir¬ 
cumstance, every detail, is completely 
controlled. 

To give you an example of this world: 
every human being has a natural sex 
drive, for it is an instinct of survival and 
self-preservation. In here, sexual encoun¬ 
ters with members of the opposite sex are 
contained too (I speak only of men, for 
these are the thoughts, feelings, and expe¬ 
riences within men’s institutions. Condi¬ 
tions may differ in women’s institutions). 

Magazines, television, movies, fan¬ 
tasies, daydreams, etc., are complicated 
and manifested by the limited range of 
contact (visual/verbal) with females who 
are employed by the State of Florida to 
work within the institution -their pres¬ 
ence only inciting extreme carnal lust. 

The humanity of this single aspect of 
our lives is incomprehensible. To see the 
pain and anguish of fruitless desires for 
love, affection, and sexual release, being 
essential yearnings, is saddening enough. 
But to see a natural human desire turned 
into a physically-tormenting, emotionally- 
torturing, self-devouring perverse obses¬ 
sion is truly gut-wrenching. That is only 


the beginning of a cruel and vicious cycle 
that becomes part of one’s life within this 
unyielding world of living death. We do 
not live, for this is not life; we only exist. 

Imaginary meetings, conversations, 
words of love, gentle touch and tender 
kisses, lovemaking... the fantasizer di¬ 
recting everything, every word that is 
spoken, every move that is made. This is 
not limited td sexual/emotional longings; 
it is a whole make-believe world to be 
able to subsist in the mundane reality that 
surrounds us. 

We make love to the women displayed 
in magazines. We visit towns on the tele¬ 
vision screen, walking down the streets, 
talking, partying, joking, laughing, living 
in the memories of days gone by, and fu¬ 
ture days that will only be lived in the 
mind. 

Two... four... six... eight... ten years of 
this consumingly destructive way of life, 
in which we control everything, and one 
day we are going to be released back into 
the real world, a world that we have no 
control over; enter into conversations and 
have no rule over what is said and done. 

Years void of any form of affection, 
loneliness, that sometimes unbearable 
pain of wanting, wanting someone to love, 
someone to be loved by, multiplied over 
years of suffering and abandonment. 

It is out of this pain and desperation that 
men begin to see feminine characteristics 
in other men, whether real or imagined. 
The emptiness that eats away at you, day 
after day, will finally digest you until sex¬ 
ually normal men, deceiving themselves 
to escape the hellish torments of loneli¬ 
ness, fall deeply in love with another man. 
It is in total desperation that a man can see 
another man (and relates to him) as if he 
was a real woman. Not so much for sexual 
gratification, but for simple affection. 

A puzzling thought. The females that 
are employed here, are so for exactly what 


reason? In my opinion, they are employed 
here beyond any reasonable logic whatso¬ 
ever. Their function and usefulness within 
the prison can in no way justify the psy¬ 
chological damage that their presence 
here encourages, nor the prevailing threat 
to their safety, the safety of the other em¬ 
ployees or the safety of the prisoners (if 
their safety was to be considered; it usu¬ 
ally is not). 

In the seven and a half years of obser¬ 
vation during my incarceration, I have not 
yet understood why a woman, unless 
having a sadistic desire to sexually entice 
those that are vulnerable and/or dominate 
the men subject to their authority, or, un¬ 
less needing to be sexually/emotionally 
fed by the myriad of mouth-gaping stares, 
obvious vehement lust, knowing that they 
are the subject of many a fantasy, would 
submit themselves to, this type of envi¬ 
ronment. _ 

Is it for money? For lack of jobs? I 
would hardly think that they would endure 
these circumstances just for the meagre 
salary if it were not for some underlying 
sexual or egotistical satisfaction that could 
not be obtained elsewhere. 

This has indeed puzzled me for the past 
seven and a half years and I am still with¬ 
out an answer. I am speaking mainly of 
those prisons that have not adopted con¬ 
genial visiting programs; conditions may 
vary under that program. 

As the loneliness eats away at your 
mind, leaving only cold, empty hatred, 
you desperately search for love. If you 
have not already chosen to seek comfort 
in the feminine projections of a fellow 
prisoner, one of the ways to search for 
love is through correspondence. 

Letters for most prisoners is a kind of 
rope that saves them from the pain of 
feeling abandoned. But letters too can be¬ 
come a vicious cycle of love and rejec¬ 
tion, comfort and anxiety. 
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The depression that mounts when an 
expected letter fails to arrive can be more 
painful than not ever expecting one. Paper 
relationships, more often than not, lead 
only to more pain. And of course, there 
are the "Dear John" letters, always from 
the one who has promised to be there until 
the end and love you forever; this is not a 
very realistic promise, but it is usually 
meant when spoken and is the only thing 
the prisoner has to hold on to. 

Things in our world never change, so 
emotions and everything else that was a 
part of our lives when we were taken from 
society remain perfectly intact within our 
minds, within our memories, throughout 
our time in incarceration. Being told by 
your true love, as painful as it may be, is 
much more welcomed than the letters that 
trickle down from five a week to four... 
three... two... one... Then the days, weeks, 
months of torture, waiting for the letter 
that will never arrive. 

Now to explore another reality of my 
dismal world which purpose is to first 
"PUNISH" (quoted from the Florida sen¬ 
tencing guidelines effective October 31, 
1984) and, of course, to REHABILITATE 
(though it doesn’t speak of it). From an 
outsider’s point of view, the prison offers 
many opportunities. Vocational, recre¬ 
ational, self-help, and the like. Wonderful 
opportunities indeed, and in theory its 
purpose is a positive one. To the men, a 
chance to learn a skill or trade that they 
could use upon their release, as an alter¬ 
native means to support themselves and 
their families. Just wonderful, from an 
outside view. But all of the tools and op¬ 
portunities in the world are useless with¬ 
out motivation, and you cannot motivate a 
man that has been programmed to au¬ 
tomation. 

The various programs were set up to 
help men but, in reality, they are used to 
consume idle hours, and are, for outside 


observers, a manipulative program of re¬ 
lease. 

You take the courses... you are re¬ 
leased... they let you go, rehabilitated or 
not. The taxpayers are happy, society is 
happy, the man being released is happy; 
but then he returns to prison and the 
problem still exists. 

A man, upon his release, must be re¬ 
sponsible. FACT. But what happens to a 
man that for seven and a half years, let’s 
say, is being told when to wake up, when 
to work, when to eat, when to play, when 
to sleep, etc., day in and day out, for 
seven and a half years? He falls into the 
habit of being told what to do, or automa¬ 
tion, like a mindless robot. He doesn’t 
have to think for seven and a half years 
and then this man is released... and three 
months later he returns to prison. And we 
wonder why??? We wonder why couldn’t 
he function on his own??? 

And let us not forget the sexual ad¬ 
vances and attacks, primarily on the 
young prisoners. Obsessive sexual crav¬ 
ings, growing rapidly intense in this 
world, within men with little or no hope 
for freedom, through the years, have been 
eaten away to the core with loneliness and 
idle hate. Such a man has nothing to lose. 

A young man comes into this system 
and is given a choice. If he does not make 
waves, better are his chances of obtaining 
an early release. An ultimatum he has — 
either his freedom, thus saving his family 
(and children, if any) from further pain 
and financial hardship, alone with his own 
suffering — or his manhood. 

One will result in an extension of his 
time, spent in the non-living, hellish 
world. The other, traumatic psychological 
damage that will prove crippling for the 
rest of his life. 

Has he been remodeled into a law- 
abiding citizen?? A loving, caring, pro¬ 
ductive individual??? 


Of course, there is another choice. 
Death, in the face of the unending loneli¬ 
ness, is warmly welcomed. 

I would also like to venture into the 
darkened secrets behind the Corrections 
Lodge, such as how they control and 
maintain order of the monsters they have 
created. It is not the fear of death, which 
is surely to be the retaliation-for the peace 
that death offers is appealing- it is only the 
added pain and misery that my family 
would be put through in my death that 
keeps me from revealing them now. Your 
imagination should paint the pictures well 
enough. 

I came into this non-living world, my 
first conviction (either as a juvenile or as 
an adult). I have had to defend myself 
from sexual attacks, to keep the things 
that family and friends have sent me, and 
so that I can face myself, and some day 
again my family and friends, as a man. I 
have been unfairly harassed by guards, 
and I have irrationally rebelled, resulting 
in many months spent in solitary con¬ 
finement, as my hatred grew. 

I have been eaten away by loneliness, 
and I have lived in a fantasy for so long, 
to substitute for the monotony of this 
mundane existence, that I now fear free¬ 
dom. In my imagination I have enter¬ 
tained thoughts of hurting others, and 
have contemplated the peacefulness of 
death as an escape from the desolation of 
the many wasted days of my youth that lie 
ahead. 

The psychological and emotional scars 
are a life sentence. 

I was once a loving, goodhearted per¬ 
son; now I am slowly being devoured by a 
heartless, hate-producing factory, a ware¬ 
house for the problems that were easily 
forgotten and belter left unsolved. 

I was once my parents’ son, capable ot 

love, kindness and feelings... now I am 
being turned slowly into a cold, calloused. 


unfeeling animal. 

I have only one hope left, and that is 
that my dream to change this destructive 
and detrimental way of reform through 
punishment Very few, if any, ever con¬ 
sider the consequences when committing 
a crime; you are under the belief that you 
are not going to be caught. So, places such 
as this are not a deterrent to crime, only 
warehouses for criminals. My goal is to 
solve the problems that the masses are 
soon to forget. 

My battles with the all-consuming ha¬ 
tred are not over, nor am I sure I will 
come out a victor, for time is running out. 
If I lose, I am not responsible for any ac¬ 
tions committed by this thing that carries 
the Department of Corrections number A- 
794568, for I no longer will be the one I 
once was. 

I speak for myself and all others simi¬ 
larly situated, to the family and friends of 
these men — your love is the only hope 
they have. And to any person In the ca¬ 
pacity to examine this growing problem, 
to speak about it and to work with me 
within my world of concrete and steel, to 
find a solution. □ 
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Of Cows and Cars 

Dear friends, 

I was pleasantly surprised to discover 
KIO. I was particularly pleased to find in 
(#18) that anarchists in Canada and other 
countries actively support animal rights. 
Here in France there are very few anar¬ 
chists who feel concerned about this 
problem. Most will just laugh when you 
mention it. Human suffering is serious; 
(non-human) animal suffering is funny, so 
they seem to believe. 

I think many people just lack imagina¬ 
tion. White South Africans probably just 
can’t or don’t want to imagine what it is 
like to be Black — it’s so different, they 
don’t speak the same, and so on. It’s eas¬ 
ier and more comfortable to consider 
they’re just things. These Whites may 
actually just be selfish, but many of them 
are probably quite nice people with their 
(white) • family and their (same class) 
friends. 

Just like some of the ancient Greeks 
used to consider that the slaves had no 
sensibility, or that what they felt was not 
worth consideration, most present-day 
humans consider that what animals feel 
has no importance. Women, too, were for 
centuries considered by the catholic 
church to have no souls. 

People tend to climb up the walls when 
I compare the Blacks, or the Women, with 
animals. I don’t see why. Women are 
animals just like men are and so are chil¬ 
dren. Not everyone is an animal. Lettuce 
isn’t, for example. I’m not sure lettuce has 
no feelings, but I’m rather sure cows do. 

Of course, there are differences be¬ 
tween humans and other animals. I be¬ 
lieve these differences are very important 
For instance, I have never been able to 
convince my cats not to catch mice. As far 
as I know, humans are the only animals 
capable of understanding it’s important to 
respect other animals. 

Unfortunately, the real differences 
between humans and other animals have 
little to do with the differences in attitude 
people have towards them. In the same 
way there are real differences between 
women and men — chromosomes, sex or¬ 
gans and so on - but that has little to do 
with being a typist or a soldier. The real 
differences act as a kind of flag; you look 
at the sex organs of a new-born child and 
then you decide what clothes you will 
give it and with what tone of voice you 
will talk to it. 

It is obvious that a cow, for instance, 
can experience pain, suffering and joy the 
same as humans can. By saying it’s obvi¬ 
ous, I don’t mean it is 100% sure: maybe 
cows are just machines, but maybe every¬ 
one other than myself is too; however, 
hardly anyone considers everyone to be 


just machines and it should be very natu¬ 
ral to extend the assumption as least as far 
as cows. They have so much in common 
with us: they feel, they see, they breathe, 
they have muscles, etc. Of course, if you 
don’t know personally any cows it’s diffi¬ 
cult to imagine what it feels like to be one. 
The same is true of different humans liv¬ 
ing different kinds of lives: they can’t 
imagine what the others feel so they sup¬ 
pose they don’t feel. 

The fact that non-humans can’t learn 
arithmetic has little to do with the dis¬ 
crimination and violence that is set against 
them. People see they’re not human, and 
then decide that their life and freedom has 
no value, that it is okay to torture them in 
laboratories, and so on. Nevertheless, in a 
very down-to-earth way, people still do 
understand how close humans and other 
animals are. Some Nazi S.S. used to train 
their nerves by plucking the eyes out of 
-♦cats. If you can do that to a cat, you can 
do it to a human and if you can do it to a 
human, you can do it to a a cat. People are 
often very kind and sympathetic to their 
pets, but they don’t mind eating meat, be¬ 
cause they shut their minds off from the 
injustice this represents. 

Classical anarchists are very nice peo¬ 
ple, they’re full of concern and solidarity 
for the oppressed humans. But non-hu¬ 
mans are just outside their scope of vision. 
Actually, they’re not all so innocent. 
Many have a very particular violently 
scornful self-righteous injurious and ag¬ 
gressive way of contending that their dig¬ 
nity cannot suffer that human causes be 
compared with "animal" causes. "It’s my 
species, be right or wrong." I feel this 
kind of rage in Mykel Board’s response in 
KIO #18 to "Meat is Murder" (#17). He 
Says a lot about human problems, and I 
agree they are important, but he says not a 
word about the basic problem in eating 
meat: it’s immoral in itself for the vic¬ 
tim’s sake. Not being vegetarian is 
"dangerous" (to use his word) for the 
cows. But he has decided to have a blind 
spot here. He has complicated economic 
arguments to explain why farmers need to 
have animals killed and eaten. In France, 
the government says workers need the 
arms industry to produce and export arms. 
Now, this kills thousands of people in the 
Iran-Iraq war on both sides, but our gov¬ 
ernment still explains this is necessary for 
employment in France. I think blind eco¬ 
nomic arguments can be very dangerous. 

Another thing that hurts in Mykel 
Board’s letter is when he says vegetarians 
want to be "humane". Why does he use 
this contemptuous word? Would he speak 
of being "humane" towards the women or 
the South African Blacks? I feel solidarity 
towards cows; this is as politically im¬ 
portant and respectable as any other 
struggle. 


Many such people are opposed to 
"excessive cruelty" towards the animals. 
This is what brings animal rights together 
with women’s rights, Blacks’ rights and 
children’s rights. I’m not saying that 
women, etc. are "closer" to animals than 
are WASP adult men. Women, Blacks, 
children and WASP adult men are ani¬ 
mals. What I mean is that for centuries, 
"serious" people have been opposed to 
"excessive cruelty" towards women, 
slaves, children and non-humans. These 
people were very "humane". This barrier 
of contempt is difficult to overcome and it 
may explain why so many women, 
Blacks, children and animal liberation 
movements tend to or have to resort to 
verbal or physical violence. In our society 
violence, at least, is considered seriously. 
Even the most idiotic cause will be dis¬ 
cussed gravely in international meetings if 
you have only a few thousand nuclear 
missiles to back it. 

Actually, how seriously people will lis¬ 
ten to what you say has little to do with 
how serious what you say really is. With a 
few friends we have set up here in France 
an anti-car movement. It’s difficult to get 
this message across here to the anarchists. 
Car traffic has killed several million peo¬ 
ple in the world; it kills over 50,000 hu¬ 
mans each year in the EEC. Cars have in¬ 
vaded our environment, are at least as 
damaging as nuclear power stations. They 
force children off the streets, they kill 
countless non-humans, they terrify pedes¬ 
trians and bicycle riders. They are a very 
strong symbol of the inflated adult male 
ego and its thrust for violence and posses¬ 
sion. They give a very biased and per¬ 
verted (and costly) image of what good 
living can be to the third world people. 
They are one of the main incentives in the 
petty bourgeois strive for accumulation 
and exhibition of private property. People 
who can’t afford a car, children and peo¬ 
ple who physically cannot drive are 
marginalized and have increasing diffi¬ 
culties to go from one place to another. 

Being against the cars doesn’t only 
challenge the state, it means also going 
against the habits and the way of thinking 
of millions of people. This what the anar¬ 
chists are supposed to be ready to do. The 
state exists at least partly because people 1 
side with it. But challenging millions of 
people’s way of living (and one’s own 
with it) is harder than just challenging the 
state. So, when we say we want to fight 
against the cars, people, and anarchists 
too, laugh at us like they laugh at a gnat 
fighting an elephant. But I think that when 
the gnat is right and the elephant wrong, 
we should side with the gnat. 

I’m including some leaflets and articles . 
we have written against cars. It’s in 
French, and I hope some of you who 
might be interested will manage to read 


it*••• 

Best wishes, 

David Olivier 
Lyon, France 

A Plea For Tolerance 

Dear KIO: 

The first open national Greens gather¬ 
ing in the United States, July 2-7, had its 
high points and its low points. Some of 
the lowest of the low: the repeated and 
often vicious attacks on anything - East¬ 
ern, Western, or whatever — that looked 
like "spirituality". Quakers, spiritual 
feminists, radical Catholics, nature mys¬ 
tics, Buddhists, religious Jews, and all 
other people who were identified, in any 
way, with "religion", were brought under 
fire in workshops and plenary sessions 
where speakers argued that there was "no 
room for religion" among the Greens. (I 
don’t recall anyone saying that there was 
"no room for atheists" among the Greens. 
Presumably, that statement would have 
been rejected — and rightly so — as being 
"prejudiced", "irrational", and "unfair". So 
why was it o.k. in Amherst to lash out, left 
and right, at anything that seemed to be in 
any way "spiritual"? Ask the conference 
organizers who tolerated the attacks. 
Maybe they know.) 

In the midst of all the assaults against 
"spirituality" that could be heard at the 
American Green gathering, it was strange 
to hear voices calling for more involve¬ 
ment by Native Americans, Third World 
people, white ethnic workers, women, and 
others, in developing a new Green poli¬ 
tics. I can imagine how an angry atheist 
like Murray Bookchin would be received 
if he gave one of his "anti-spirituality" 
speeches in a typical Black, Hispanic, or 
Native American community. Nor would 
Murray be likely to win much support 
with an "anti-spirituality" speech given at 
a modem American labor or peace rally or 
at a major gathering of feminists or envi¬ 
ronmentalists. Maybe Bookchin and his 
Vermont cronies have spent too much 
time in their cow country cloisters. They 
seem to be out of touch with cultural real¬ 
ities. Given a choice between attacking a 
Pentagon boss and a Quaker anti-war ac¬ 
tivist, some of these guys might have to 
think twice before they figured out where 
to go. 

The sad truth is that some Americans 
waste much of their time in stumbling 
over their own prejudices. It wasn’t very 
long ago that many so-called 
"progressives" were still making cruel 
remarks about gay men and lesbians. Ear¬ 
lier generations of populists often refused 
to work with Blacks, Jews, and Catholics, 
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and nobody, until very recently, took 
feminists very seriously. Currently, it’s 
popular in some "progressive" circles to 
laugh and shout at "the alternative reli¬ 
gions". When the eco-feminists, the anar¬ 
chist Neo-Pagans, the radical New Agers, 
and the rest, get involved in progressive 
politics they’re told to "get out", and when 
they stay away from political gatherings 
where they’re clearly not wanted, they’re 
damned for being "non-political"! History 
shows that the Blacks, the feminists, the 
gays and the lesbians, and the rest, were 
finally able to break this vicious cycle by 
forming progressive political movements 
of their own. Maybe the new "spiritual 
radicals" will have the last laugh as they 
turn their backs on the Murray Bookchins 
and start to organize their own cultures of 
resistance. I hope, however, that the 
American Greens can hold together for a 
while longer as a broad coalition that can 
accept people from a wide variety of reli¬ 
gious and non-religious backgrounds. 

The reality in today’s world is that radi¬ 
cal spirituality and radical politics are be¬ 
ing blended together in many different 
cultures. This is true in the Black commu¬ 
nity, among Hispanics, among Native 
Americans, and elsewhere. It’s even true 
among the white middle-class. And this 
simple fact is annoying the hell out of 
some of the old-time atheist comrades. 
For years, they’ve preached that all reli¬ 
gious movements are basically the same - 
are all political movements the same? — 
and they’ve tried to pretend that the Vati¬ 
can bosses and the Moral Majority-types 
are "all that there is" in religion. A new 
kind of spirituality-baiting has appeared in 
some leftist circles. (If you say that you’re 
interested in spirituality — any kind of 
spirituality — then you’re a reactionary 
and a superstitious sot, because the god¬ 
dess-worshippers of ancient Egypt were 
involved with spirituality and blah, blah, 

blah.) If you push this kind of indiscrimi¬ 
nate spirituality-smashing hard enough 
and far enough, you wind up with — well, 
what do you get? Fractured coalitions. 
Intellectual dishonesty. New forms of in¬ 
tolerance and new barriers to communi¬ 
cation among progressives. Now, who do 
you think benefits from that kind of ar¬ 
rangement? 

Blessed be, 

Sara Milne 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

Adult Entertainment 

Dear Kick It Over comrades, 

Comrades, I am delighted with the 
quality of the current KIO - it continues 


to be one of the few thoughtful and effec¬ 
tive anarchist publications. I think of KIO 
more and more these days as an anarchist 
magazine for grown-ups — the people in 
the collective and the larger KIO ’family’ 
(in which I include myself) have hung to¬ 
gether and grown together. I’m not op¬ 
posed to the spontaneous anger and ethi¬ 
cal outrage of youth, far from it, but a po¬ 
litical theory and praxis that is only based 
on gut level adolescent impulses is ulti¬ 
mately quite unsatisfying. Kick It Over 
continues to be valuable to me, after 5 
years as a faithful reader, because it re¬ 
flects growth and evolution in a political- 
personal blend, because it reflects real 
people in a real evolution of ideas and, 
most of all, because it is ideas of 
spirit/politics/emotion deepening and be¬ 
coming more complex and satisfying. I 
am thirty years old, partnered, and the 
broad outlines of who I am and where I’m 
going to go with the rest of this life are 
pretty well decided - I’m in for the long 
haul and I expect to raise my children, 
build my community, connect with my 
Gods, and live a complete real life that is 
consistent with Dame Anarchy, and KIO 
has reflected the sense of the history we 
make through living our lives, the possi¬ 
bility of being an old anarchist, the human 
scale that includes aging and children, 
parties and celebrations, work and cre¬ 
ation, the whole real life that is not in¬ 
cluded in the ideological anarchist press. 

I am too wordy, as usual, when what I 
really want to say is that I love us as we 
grow together toward the end of history. 

Blessings, love, 

Larry Ingersoll 


In the Bowels of the Deep South 

Dear Kick It Over, 

I am a Canadian citizen incarcerated in 
the great state of Alabama. I have had no 
contact with anyone from my home land 
for several years now, and when I saw 
your address listed in our prison law li¬ 
brary, I knew I had to write. 

Three years ago, I was charged with 
two class C felonies which is one step 
above a misdemeanor. I was found guilty, 
and because of prior Canadian convic¬ 
tions, I was sentenced to a total of 120 
years. 

Perhaps you all have heard horror sto¬ 
ries of the old deep south, and I am here 
to inform you that they do exist The 
prison systems of the old south are second 


to none when it comes to brutality and 
sheer backwardness. One example: 50 of 
the the last 53 executions in the United 
States took place in the old confederate 
south. I am employed in our prison law li¬ 
brary, and am what is commonly called a 
"jailhouse lawyer". I would be happy to 
share some of the atrocities of this state 
with you and your readers. I have access 
to documented cases in our law books of 
people being sentenced to prison for life, 
for example, for stealing two cartons of 
cigarettes. There are many such cases. 

I would very much like to receive your 
newsletter, and would gladly contribute 
articles from south of the border if you 
would give me an outline of what might 
be of interest to your readers. 

I was raised in Ottawa and Montreal, 
and am bilingual. I also attended Queen’s 
University in Kingston, Ontario. Apart 
from receiving your newsletter, I would^ 
be overjoyed to be able to correspond 
with anyone from Canada on a friendship 
basis. We are prohibited from writing to 
other convicts, but I would appreciate any 
information on how the prison system in 
Canada has evolved in the past 15 years.... 

Sincerely yours, 

Michael L. Gwynne 
138615 W/3/24/T 
100 Warrior Lane 
Bessemer, Alabama 
35023 


They’re Both Right 

Dear KIO, 

Many thanks for Bill McCormick’s ex¬ 
cellent letter on the Earth First!/Food First 
controversy. Perhaps the way to reconcile 
the two positions is this: In the short run, 
FF is right and the immediate problem is 
not overpopulation but distribution and 
social justice. In the long run, EF! is right 
and the problem is overpopulation. If 
"thinking globally and acting locally" ap¬ 
plies in time as well as space, we need to 
find solutions to long-run problems that 
deal with short-run realities. 

Take care, 

Prentiss Riddle 
Texas 


An Appreciation 

Dear KIO, 

I send you this letter to let you know 
that I am still here and kicking. Although, 


I have only 18 months to go before this 
state releases my body and allows me to 
join my wandering mind, my offer to help 
in any way I can still stands. 

The last issue of KIO was superb, 
(getting better and wiser) all the time. 
Being the librarian (and legal assistant) at 
this unit’s library allows me to place these 
materials where many will read them. 

Please keep the informative literature 
coming. This population in here need it, 
and so do I. I ask that you keep in touch 
for my future work will also need pro¬ 
gressive efforts such as yours. Thank 
you. 

Sincerely and very truly yours I am, 
in complete solidarity, 

William Roger Sawyer 
Arizona State Captive 


Three Cheers for Dragonfly 

Dear KIO: 

I would like to respond to Jim Camp¬ 
bell’s article on Dragonfly farm, written 
some months ago. 

Many of Jim’s criticisms are undeni¬ 
able, yet there is more to Dragonfly than 
Jim’s analysis. He alludes to some of the 
dynamic features of Dragonfly life, but 
not, I think, enough. 

The gatherings at Dragonfly alone are 
valuable experiments in consensual deci¬ 
sion-making and egalitarian community 
life. 

The sense of unconditional acceptance 
is rare indeed, and a definite healing for 
anyone fortunate enough to receive it. 
(And that is anyone who needs and ap¬ 
pears for it.) 

When I visited Dragonfly in early April 
those lazy, coffee-swilling hippies had 
launched themselves into a commercial 
greenhouse business. They’d repaired the 
old tractor (a stunning achievement) and 
plowed seven acres, ready for oat seeding. 
So much work remained to be done by so 
few people that I had to take several naps 
a day just thinking about it. 

It is easy for those who have fallen back 
on the illusory comforts of a wage econ¬ 
omy to criticize Dragonfly. But it is im¬ 
portant to remember that Dragonfly holds 
the land, and therefore the dream, for us 
all. It is no small task. The fact that it is 
being done at all is cause on our part for 
deep, unconditional gratitude. 

Sincerely, 

Cheryl Ray 
Welland, Ontario 
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Critical Population 


Dear KIO, 

...The interview with Art Bertelot was 
delightful. It is so much more interesting 
to be part of a movement with a history. 
And forefolk who are story tellers find 
places in our hearts as well as our minds. 
After all, for much of our time as human 
beings we have lived an oral history. Ma¬ 
chine society has put such an inordinately 
high value on "objective facts" and me¬ 
chanical truths that we forget the need to 
relate to one another in the language of 
daily life - and then we did that ... and 
then we did this ... we ate, we sang, we 
loved, we hated. On the side we orga¬ 
nized!!! 

Just finished reading Unearthing the 
Seeds of Fire, about Myles Horton and 
the Highlander Centre in Tennessee. A 
long history for an educational centre 
based on rural folk and informal learning. 
Learner-centred, parallel, to Freire but 
North American. Since the thirties they 
have been in operation — supporting one 
movement at a time, usually with a 
changing focus every 10 to 12 years or so. 

The idea was to help people to help them¬ 
selves. To share with them the ability to 
learn, to work together, to think for them¬ 
selves. They are working in a problem 
solving framework — they work con¬ 
stantly with what is and what ought to be - 
- according to the people they are working 
with. The main focus in the early years 
was labour - union organizing in Ap¬ 
palachia. As workers took over much of 
the process themselves (and the central¬ 
ized unions began to boycott Highlander) 
they began to work in civil rights, starting 
Citizenship schools that laid the ground¬ 
work for the voter-registration drives in 
the fifties and sixties. They moved On 
from that, too and began to work with the 
poor and unemployed whites of the hill 
counties, who had lost everything to the 
mines, mills and environmental degra¬ 
dation. At first their work was largely so¬ 
cial - training people to organize their lo¬ 
cal area in self-help projects, etc., but 
lately -they’ve been shifting into work on 
environmental degradation. I’ve seen an 
incredible video of a small town in Vir¬ 
ginia trying to stop trucks going upstream 
to a toxic waste dump. And they are 
working on the problems associated with 
Union Carbide both in Virginia and in In¬ 
dia, starting before Bhopal. Their 
methodology is not professedly anarchist 
but it is compatible. People that they train 



come largely from two places -- the local 
area and schools. Outsiders who want 
training as training are encouraged to get 
involved in local actions as participants 
along with their teaching and workshops, 
and the emphasis is on doing. Local peo¬ 
ple come by invitation and recommenda¬ 
tion to workshops which are primarily or¬ 
ganized around letting them talk to one 
another and Find in their own words a 
definition of their problems and usually 
the solutions that are most fitting. Staff of 
Highlander are facilitators, animators, re¬ 
source persons. And it works. They use 
music a lot We Shall Overcome was first 
performed there. Drama and story-telling 
are part of the process. 

But back to KIO. My notes tell me I 
enjoyed the editorial, but that’s it I’m 
afraid. Judy’s paper, of course I’ve read 
before and have greatly appreciated. Par¬ 
ticularly the way she introduces the notion 
of "othering", a crucial insight. Also she is 
one of the few writers in ecofeminism 
who doesn’t condemn science as a whole. 

Kirkpatrick Sale’s article and its edito¬ 
rial comment, and the review of Bahro’s 
book raise the problem of population that 
we talked about before. It seems to me 
this is. a very complex issue and it is time 
it were addressed as such. On the one 
hand there is the question of overpopula¬ 
tion of a species which probably is an age- 
old discussion. I first became aware of it 
reading Malthus where he related it pri¬ 
marily to food production. More recently 
the Club of Rome studies have addressed 
it again, with this time 4 or 5 variables. 
Some books have been written in recent 
years dismissing it as a false problem ~ 
there aren’t too many people, they say. 
That is understandable from the powers 
that be (I understand there is a conserva¬ 
tive cabinet minister that believes that we 
must encourage population growth be¬ 
cause Canada is not big enough for a fair 
market — he thinks 40 million would 
barely be enough) I needn’t tell you that I 
think he’s crazy. There are even some of 
our friends who believe that the problem 
of population is not one of quantity of 
food, but of distribution, and if we could 
just clean up our social and political act 
(I’d cheer) we would have no starvation 
problem. 

Well, I do have an opinion on all this. 
Much as I appreciate the efforts of those 
who have pointed out the meat connection 
with agribusiness and exploitation, I be¬ 
lieve that just changing to a vegetarian 
diet and improving the distribution system 
is not enough. We cannot count on the 


production figures of agribusiness to feed 
people. Those figures are based on an 
agriculture that mines the soil, uses by far 
the largest part of fossil fuel consumption 
for farm equipment and highway trucking, 
adds toxic quantities of chemical additives 
for fertilizer, pesticides and herbicides ev¬ 
ery year, is reducing the fresh-water re¬ 
serves of many places that took hundreds 
of thousands of years to accumulate, etc., 
etc., ad nauseum. 

In the meantime, the export of North 
American methods of farming has caused 

severe disruption in the third world: the 
degradation caused by the emphasis on 
exportable cash cropping instead of on 
mutual aid among rural peoples as a con¬ 
sequence of this entry into the world 
economy! The loss of seed material as a 
result of the spread of Green revolution 
seeds and their additives -- fertilizes, pes¬ 
ticides and herbicides, and the abandon¬ 
ment of old practices that encouraged the 
maintenance of variety. The cycle is hor¬ 
rendous, often ending in drought and food 
aid. 

These results have come through con¬ 
scious political action and less conscious 
economic determination of the first world. 
If it is good for Esso, etc. it must be good 
for America, it must be good for the rest 
of the world. Well, it ain’t good for no¬ 
body, nowhere. 

To feed ourselves will be a major ques¬ 
tion for the future. And to do so without 
exploitation — of class by class, of country 
by country, even of hinterland by 
metropolis will be tricky to work out. It 
will require a lot of learning, a lot of ini¬ 
tiative, a lot of imagination, a fair bit of 
land, and a lot of mutual co-operation. 
And some luck. And the jury is still out on 
whether our current world population can 
in fact feed itself, if we eliminate - in the 
short run or even in the long run -- aids to 
agriculture and agricultural practices that 
are unecological, exploitive of others and 
otherwise unethical. We may still have 
too many people. I’m not arguing that we 
do or don’t, but I am suggesting that we’d 
better be prepared to handle either situa¬ 
tion. 

Before I go on to look at possible con¬ 
sequences of too many people, I’d just 
like to pause a moment for an encourag¬ 
ing note. Recently folks around here have 
learned a lot in a short time about a col¬ 
lection of technique and methodology in 
agriculture that goes under the name of 
Permaculture. The term was first used in 
Australia and published in a book by a 
guy named Bill Mollison. In the time 


since it was first talked about many other 
compatible methodologies have joined 
forces and now there is a world wide 
movement. 

Permaculture is a design system. It 
looks at the actual situation in which one 
finds oneself and tries to set up a sustain¬ 
able and sustaining food and other product 
production system that follows several ba¬ 
sic principles. Diversity rather than mono¬ 
culture. Perennial plantings where possi¬ 
ble rather than annual cropping. Energy 
efficiency and recycling. Careful attention 
is paid to the ecological nature of the situ¬ 
ation, to the other species that already in¬ 
habit it and ones that might come attracted 
by new growth. An agricultural plan is 
developed based on many elements ~ 
Mollison’s favourite example is chickens 
but he might just have easily focused on 
other livestock or plant communities. 
These elements perform certain functions 
- food production, heating, cooling, en¬ 
ergy production, fire protection, etc. In 
this system every element should perform 
several functions and every function 
should be performed by several elements. 

Lots of fallbacks and redundancies cou- 

/ 

pled with reduction in energy use. 

One of the excitements of the process it 
that it can be tailored to each situation. 
You focus on the positive features of your 
place not on its lacks. There has been a 
great growth of plans for greening the 
cities based on the permaculture model. 
For the first time people are trying to go 
back to the land in their own back yard — 
if they have one. And because permacul¬ 
ture grew out of an essentially co-opera¬ 
tive movement it also includes lots of 
ideas for trades between people who have 
land and can’t work it and people who 
have labour and no land. Gleaning has 
come back, along with garden allotment 
systems, as well as new techniques for re¬ 
claiming city land for growing things. 

It is not perfect but it does have some 
interesting features. It is not authoritarian 
or coercive —it operates on the principle 
that when you teach someone to grow 
their own food you set them free. It won’t 
lead to genocide — it teaches people to 
take care of themselves and the land they 
work with. People are attracted to it, be¬ 
cause it makes so much sense. You can 
feel a lot more secure if you can figure out 
how to eat without having a job. You can 

still have a job, but that job no longer is 
the total basis of your security. 

The other side of this issue of popula¬ 
tion is even more tricky. We have people 
who feel that people are starving in the 
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world because of political and economic 
exploitation and that if we cleaned that up 
there’d be no problem. We have people 
who believe that no matter how much we 
clean up our social act (political and eco¬ 
nomic) there are still too many people for 
the earth to support. There are those who 
suggest that suggesting there are too many 
people leads to authoritarianism and 
genocide and therefore we should not 
bring it up. And there are those who have 
been pointing to various events and situa¬ 
tions in the world — AIDS and starvation 
among them — as symptomatic of popula¬ 
tion excess. And there are those who 
would suggest that those who point these 
things out are not sensitive to others’ pain 
and are acting selfishly. 

Such is the situation when most move¬ 
ments splinter. Instead of attempting to 
enlarge the scope of inquiry to include 
both sets of observation and thus maybe 
lead to solution(s). mutually agreeable, 
two groups split both convinced that the 
other is "wrong" — either stupid or insen¬ 
sitive. We done this one too often. We 
can’t afford it this time. Somewhere be¬ 
tween the prediction of overpopulation 
and the humanitarian need — almost the 
human need — to succor the afflicted we 
must find room to act. ' 

I believe that there are too many people 
for this planet. My own readings in both 
the social and biological sciences (though 
limited) have lead me to believe that 
much of what is happening on the planet 
today is a result of a species population 
explosion the like of which has never be¬ 
fore been seen. Yes, our history is peopled 
by individuals, and it is an essentially hu¬ 
man history, not that of goats or fish. But 
certain behaviors seem to crop up in con¬ 
fined, overcrowded populations whether 
they be human, ape, or fish. Violence in¬ 
creases, copulation goes up, fertility goes 
down, companion species are forced out, 
food sources are degraded. And ultimately 
diseases begin to take their toll of an over- 
stressed population. Many of the off¬ 
spring of that final frenetic burst of mat¬ 
ing before the crash are deformed or dif¬ 
ferent in some way that makes them not 
survive, but some of the "normal" and 
even some of the different young survive 
to reproduce and carry on the species. We 
are seeing this right now. 

What do we do about it? This suggests 
there is something to be done. In any case, 
people are dying; fertility rates seem to be 
dropping. Most of us immediately think of 
choosing, as the solution to such a prob¬ 
lem and don’t want it done by someone 
else. I agree. On what basis could one 
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make such a choice. Only a fool or a mil¬ 
itary man would dare. And we do have 
lots of those in the world. 

Perhaps our answer - the answer of 
those who believe in individual freedom — 
is to figure out what it will take to survive 
in the future and spread the word. Learn 
how to support yourselves on the earth 
and with the earth. Teach your children, 
too, how to care for each other and the 
planet. Help them to understand that we 
have no longer the right to each have a 
child of our own. Thinking globally, and 
acting locally in having children means 
maybe not having one yourself, or at the 
very least being willing to share the ones 
you have. Learn self-government and co¬ 
operation and spread it. Learn to hear the 
earth and its needs. Become more sensi¬ 
tive to the needs of the other occupants of 
the planet. Such sensitivity to others is not 
merely a virtue that is nice to have, but 
perhaps a little bit idealistic; it is very 
pragmatic in a time of conflicting signals 
as to the future. The good health of the 
land around you will keep you alive in the 
future if you know how to live with it. If 
you don’t you will be one of the ones that 
may die. 

In the meantime we will go on working 
to change political systems that are op¬ 
pressive, economic systems that are ex¬ 
ploitive, social situations that are coer¬ 
cive, anything that is environmentally de¬ 
structive on a massive scale. We have our 
work cut out for us. But there is some 
space in the middle of extreme lifeboat 
scientists on the one hand (no immigra¬ 
tion, no food aid, etc.,) and "Johnnie-one- 
note political and economic theorists on 

the other. There are lots of us in the mid¬ 
dle category and we have lots to discuss. 
Let’s not lose the opportunity to co-oper¬ 
ate for meaningful change. 

Hannah Capri 


The Most Inaccessible 
Bookshop in the World! 

Within walking distance of Tower 
Bridge. Surrounded by Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, Blooms Restaurant and 
Toynbee Hall Community Centre: 
just thirty yards from Aldgate East 
underground station (Art Gallery 
Exit!) — ANGEL ALLEY, off 
Whitechapel High Street, situated 
next to Kentucky Fried Dead Bird! 
FREEDOM PRESS BOOKSHOP is 
open 10am to 6pm, Mon to Fri 
(11am to 4pm Sat) in Angel Alley, 
84B Whitechapel High Street, Lon¬ 
don El. Tel: 01 247 9249 


Don’t Forget 98% 

Dear Kick It Over, 

Although I enjoy KIO and find it often 
to be a thought provoking journal, I think 
it does not adequately deal with labor and 
economic questions. While there are a 
number of good reasons for updating an¬ 
archist theory since the 1930’s, KIO (and 
other non-syndicalist anarchists) have 
been unable to develop an approach which 
takes into account the same practical 
questions addressed by anarcho-syndical¬ 
ism. How are anarchists going to convince 
a majority of the people that the state and 
capitalism can be done away with? How 
are people going to be organized so that 
they can bring it about? How are impor¬ 
tant social functions, like feeding millions 
of people, going to be maintained during 
and after the revolution? 

It is easy to contrast the idealistic youth 
of the counter-culture (punks and hippies) 
to pragmatic workers trying to support 
their families, and come away with the 
notion that the former are more 
"revolutionary" than the latter. But how 
are we going to have a social revolution 
that ignores the needs of working people 
and can not involve them in their own lib¬ 
eration? 

Working people still make up the 
largest sector of the population. Although 
within the last decade there has been a 
slight decline (between 3-5% according to 
the U.S. Census) of workers employed in 
traditional manufacturing industries, this 
has been offset by an 8% increase in ser¬ 
vice sector employment. Those who argue 
that we now live in a "post-industrial" so¬ 
ciety have missed the real changes. The 
biggest changes in the economy have been 
the decline in farmers and other agricul¬ 
tural workers, and the increased participa¬ 
tion of women in the work force. The real 
shifts have been off the farm and out of 
the home,and into the capitalist work 
places. I do not see this as a "welcome" 
trend, not being a marxist, but it is one 
that we have to deal with, especially those 
of us sympathetic to feminism. 

Too many so-called "anarchists" con¬ 
fuse an idealistic personal lifestyle with 
revolution. Vegetarianism, communal 
living, tribalism, nudism, low-tech living 
on the land, non-Judeo-Christian spiritu¬ 
ality, and avant-garde music, may have 
their good points. However in a con- 
sumeristic society these personal prefer¬ 
ences can be accommodated while leaving 
the state and capitalism intact. But even if 
they couldn’t be accommodated, it should 
be pointed out that trying to force every¬ 
one to adopt the same lifestyle, no matter 
how radical, is a negation of anarchism. 
Anarchism always seeks to maximize in¬ 
dividual choice, even if that means toler¬ 
ating some things we find personally re¬ 
pugnant, as long as they aren’t being 
forced on anyone. Emma Goldman once 
protested that if she couldn’t dance, she 
didn’t want to be part of that revolution. 
She did not say that revolutionaries should 
be required to dance. 

By rejecting the many still valid lessons 

• 

of anarcho-syndicalism in favor of an an¬ 
archism solely based on indigenous peo¬ 
ples, and those willing to drop out of 
mainstream culture , we would be taking a 
step backward instead of forward. Con¬ 
sider that native americans, according to 
1980 Census figures, only comprise 0.7% 
of the U.S. population (probably larger in 

Canada but not much). Although figures 

% 

do not exist for the number of punks, 
rastafarians, and other "cultures of resis¬ 
tance", I would imagine there are even 
fewer of these than there are native ameri¬ 
cans. Nor are there many more people in¬ 
volved in separatist feminist or "green” 
subcultures. So at best, an anarchism 


based upon "cultures of resistance" could 
count on appealing to 2-3% of the pop¬ 
ulation, even if such diverse groups could 
work together. (A big assumption consid¬ 
ering that subcultures are parochial by 
nature.) If the working class, at about 60% 
of the population, can not make a social 
revolution, what can be expected from 
3%? 

I am also growing weary of those anar¬ 
chists who, when pressed for examples of 
how anarchism might function in practice, 
use the Spanish Revolution as an exam¬ 
ple, but later turn around and criticize an¬ 
archo-syndicalism as a totally outmoded 
theory. Clearly historical experience has 
shown us exactly the opposite. The mod¬ 
em societies which have been the most 
shaken and came closest to having anar¬ 
chist revolutions, have been those where 
workers have rebelled and tried to bring 
about self-management of industry, eg. 
France 1968, Portugal 1975, and Poland 
1980. 

It is not only possible, but necessary, to 
combine an anarcho-syndicalist approach 
towards economic arid labor issues, with 
an ecological and feminist approach to¬ 
wards other areas of society. The world 
we live in, is certainly not the same as 
Spain 1936, but we can not write off 
workers in 1987 anymore than we can 
write off women, youth, retirees, or any 
other large sector of the population. I 
think that anarchists who dismiss anarcho- 
syndicalist ideas without taking the time 
to investigate them and understand how 
many of them are still relevant, are turn¬ 
ing their backs on what so far has, of all 
anarchist theories, come closest to being 
successful. 

Jeff Stein 

Libertarian Labor Review 
Box 2824 Station A 
Champaign, IL 
USA 61820 



















